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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1}. 1858. 


Notes. 
FRANCIS QUARLES AND “ THE ROYAL CONVERT.” 


It is well-known that this once popular poet 
visited the court of King Charles E at Oxford 
early in 1644, where he met, and probably for the 
last time, his old friend and fellow-loyalist, Dr. 
Henry Hammond, the learned Archdeacon of 
Chichester. The poet’s biographers tell us that 
shortly before his death, which happened in the 
same year (Sept. 8), he composed a book or tract, 
entitled The Royal Convert; a publication which 
so exasperated the dominant~or Parliament party, 
that the latter retaliated upon him by confiscating 
his property, and denouncing him as a Papist. 
“Being a true loyalist to his Sovereign,” says 
Winstanley, “he was plundered of his Estate 
here; but what he took most to heart (for as to 
his other losses [in Ireland] he practised the pa- 
tience of Job he had described) was his being also 
plundered of his Books, and some rare MSS., 
which he intended for the press, the loss of which, 
it is thought, facilitated his death.” No doubt 
these accumulated losses vexed him not a little; | 
but a better authority than Winstanley —namely, 
his widow—assures us that a certain “ Petition pre- | 
ferred against him by eight men (whereof he knew 
not any two, nor they him, save only by sight) 
struck him so to the heart, that he never recovered 
it;" and, from what follows in her Short Rela- 
tion of his Life and Death, it may be inferred that 
this “ Petition” contained the cruel charge of 
apostasy from the Protestant religion above alluded | 
to. His whole life, however, bore, as his many 
publications still bear, ample evidence of his con- 
sistent attachment to the Reformed faith. The 
last verses that he penned were “ to the pretious 
memory of Doctor Martin Luther” (prefixed to the 
work of Thomas Haynes, 1641); and his dying 
words were: “ He wished all his friends to take 
notice, and make it known, that as he was trained 

. up and lived in the true Protestant religion, so in 
that religion he died.” What, then, could have 
induced those “eight” petitioners to prefer a charge 
of recusancy against such a man? ‘The answer, 
doubtless, to this interesting inquiry would be 
found in his last publication—namely, the alleged 
Royal Convert. It is strange that so remarkable 
a production should have escaped hitherto the re- 
searches of all bibliographers, as well as the bio- 
graphers of the poet. The former merely add it to 
the general list of his works, without giving either 
the date or the size of it, and the latter afford us 
no information whatever of its contents. 

Having been lately engaged in verifying the 
various works of Francis Quarles, I think I have 
succeeded in bringing to the light this unlucky 
anti-Puritanical tract, the publication of which is 


said to have cost him both his fortune and his life. 
In that extraordinary (possibly unique) collection 
of pamphlets, relating exclusively to the period of 


| the Great Rebellion, which was originally formed by 


Thomason, a contemporary bookseller of London, 
and subsequently presented to the nation by King 
George IV., is an anonymous one entitled The 
Loyall Convert; heretofore attributed to Dr. 
Henry Hammond, but which bears both external 
and internal evidence of having been the produc- 
tion of Quarles. Before, however, describing the 
tract itself, I will attempt to disprove, in as few 
words as possible, the claims of Hammond to its 
authorship. In the first place, no biographer of 
that eminent theologian refers to it. Bishop Fell 
enumerates all his works, and particularly those 
which he composed in his forced retirement in 
Oxford. Secondly, when “the Doctor gave way 
to the publishing of several tracts, which he had 
written upon heads that were then magt perverted 


| by popular error,” he had fully anticipated by nearly 


twelve months (in his tract Upon Resisting the Law- 
full Magistrate upon Color of Religion) the very 
same arguments employed by the Loyall Convert. 
Lastly, Hammond had never called in question 
the prerogatives of the sovereign, or, as the “ Con- 
vert” penitently confesses, “ brought some faggots 
to this national combustion,” or “ wavered in his 
conscience ;” but, on the contrary, had continued 
throughout the contest betwixt Charles and his 
Parliament a consistent and most zealous royalist. 

The Loyall Convert was published in small 4to. 
(pp. 20.) at Oxford, on 9th April, 1644, or about 
six months only before the death of Quarles. The 
date of its appearance, therefore, very well accords 
both with the time of his last visit to that city, 
and the circumstances related in connexion with 
his fatal sickness. I believe the only authority 
for attributing the tract to Hammond is Thoma- 
son, who has inscribed the date of publication on 
the face of it, and the name of the author whom 
he supposed to have written it. ‘There is no evi- 
dence whatever (so far as I can learn) that the 
bookseller was personally acquainted with the 
Doctor, much less that he enjoyed any portion of 
his confidence : in this instance, therefore, his judg- 
ment may be fairly called in question. 

The tract opens with a short epistle “to the 
honest-hearted reader,” and although the writer 
professes to be “no Papist, no Sectarie, but a true 
Lover of Reformation and Peace,” the arguments 
which follow, it must be confessed, are little cal- 
culated to assuage the angry passions of those to 
whom he particularly addresses himself. Thus: 
the entire body of Parliamentarians is styled *a 
viperous generation ;” he points out Hampden, 
Ld. Brooke, and others, “ who either fell in battle, 
or lost their honor,” as so many monuments of 
God's righteous judgment; terms Cromwell, “a 
profest defacer of churches and Rifeler of the 
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monuments of the Dead ;” and exposes “ the bar- 
barous insolencys of the sacrilegious troopers.” 


He reasons against all violent opposition to the | 


conduct of the king; and enforces his arguments 
by the scriptural examples of the Jews under 
ar Har as nna and the Christians under Nero. 
He then proceeds to justify the employment of Ro- 
man Catholics in the armies of his sovereign. And 
here, I think, we have a clue to those proceedings 
which the dominant power instituted against him, 
and which resulted in the confiscation of his pro- 
perty, &c. The tract concludes with a caution, 
in the form of a Postscript. 


An eloquent and over-zealous apologist of the | 
king’s alliance with Papists could hardly fail | 


to draw upon himself the extremest hatred and 
vengeance of the fanatical Roundheads; whose 
arms, moreover, were rapidly bringing their Great 
Rebellion to a triumphant close. 


That Tha, Loyall Convert is the production of | 


Quarles, I believe as well from its peculiar style 
of composition as from its contents. I would re- 
fer those who are acquainted more particularly 
with his prose writings, to his Observations con- 
cerning Princes and States upon Peace and War 
(4to. Lond., 1642); a work which was both con- 
ceived and executed in a much less biassed spirit 
than the Convert; and which probably prompted 
its too-conscious author to confess that he had 
(unwittingly no deubt) “ brought some faggots to 
the National Combustion.” B. 


ANTIQUITY OF TRICKS AND GAMERS. 


I have always thought that a very curious essay 
might be written on this subject. As a specimen 
of what it might contain I offer the two following 
cases :— 

There is a cheating trick which almost every 
one has probably seen performed at fairs, race- 
courses, and such like places. It is called Prick 
in the Garter or Prick in the Belt; in the old 
dramatists we meet with it under the name of 
Fast and Loose. We thus trace it back to the 
sixteenth century ; but in the part of the Roman 
de la Rose written by Jean de Meun in the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century are these 
lines : 

“De Fortune la semilleuse, 
Et de sa roé perilleuse 
Tous les tors conter ne porroie ; 
C'est le gieu de houte-en-corroie.” 
V. 6879. 
In the Glossary, M. Lantin de Damercy in- 


forms us that neither himself nor Sainte-Palaye nor | 


Barbazan could make anything of it. But surely 
Boute-en-Corroie must be precisely the same as 
Prick in the Belt. I can, however, trace it up 
even to the times of the Greeks and Romans, In 
the-Onomasticon of Julius Pollux (ix. 7.) there is 


| 

| the following description of a game called Himan- 

| teligmos, which I will give in his own words, and 

which is as exact a description of Prick in the 

| Belt as could be written : — 

“"O 88 imavreAcymds. Sird0d imdvros AaBupivOidys eori wepi- 

orpody, nal is Se. nabévra marrddvov THs umAdns Tuxeiv" ei 
yap wh AvOdvros eumrepteiAnTro Tw imayTt TO MaTTaALOY HTTHTO Oo 

| waGeis.” 

“The Himanteligmos is a labyrinthine rolling of a 
| double strap, in which one was to try to put a peg in the 
| loop; and if on unrolling the strap the peg was not caught 
in the loop the pricker lost.” 

The other case is a game which Ovid describes 
thus in his Art of Love : — 

“ Parva tabella capit ternos utrimque lapillos ; 
In qua vicisse est continuasse suos.”—iii. 365. 

Now this has always struck me as a very exact 
description of a game at which I often played 
when a schoolboy. Its name in Ireland is Tip- 
top-Castle ; the only name for it among English 
schoolboys that I have been able to learn is 
Noughts and Crosses. I dare say, however, that 
| most readers of “ N. & Q.” are well acquainted 
with it. Tos. KriGut ey. 


| 


| BRITISH SURNAMES. 


| Your readers are aware that I have in pro- 
| gress a very elaborate and important work on 

this subject. As I expect ere long to go to 
| press, 1am most anxious to put myself in com- 
| munication with anybody and everybody that 
can supply information, either directly to me, 
or through the medium of “N. & Q.” Besides 
the etymology of surnames—English, Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh, and those of French, Dutch, 
German, &c., naturalised in the United Kingdom 
—I wish to show, where practicable, the century 
in which the name originally appears ; and in the 
ease of foreign names, the particular circum- 
stances in which they were imported, as, e. g. at 
the Norman Conquest, at the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, at the Revolution, &c. I am 
also anxious to exhibit the principal varieties of 
orthography in each particular name, and the cor- 
ruptions which have taken place in our family 
nomenclature. Another feature in the work will 
| be anecdotes relating to surnames, and proverbs 
showing forth family characteristics. It will be 
worth recording how three hundred Metcalfes 
formed the escort of their kinsman the sheriff of 
York— how the Haigs of Bemerside never become 
extinct — how the Culpepers, of whom there were 
at one time twelve baronets and knights existing, 
have become well-nigh defunct —how the Pollards 
were known as Politic; the Macraws as Wild; 
the Cradochs as Crafty. The vicissitudes of for- 
tune will also be set down; as where a day- 
labourer represents an ancient house, and where 
| the Emperors of the East have for their descen- 
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dant a cottage-farmer. To lighten my page, I | tion: and Peninsular campaigns, and was a pen- 
shall not scorn the quaint family motto, the hu- | sioner previously to the battle of Waterloo. He 


morous pun, or, in fact, anything that can con- 
duce to render the volume an instructive and 
amusing fireside book. 

Hundreds of your readers can help me, if so dis- 
posed. Many have already done me much ser- 
vice, and I trust that very many others will lend 
a hand to render the Patrunymica Britannica 


what it ought to be—a work of archeological and | 


historical importance, and of even national interest. 

Any farther information that may be desired 

concerning the general scope of the work, I shall 

gladly supply, either privately, or through the 
“ar ” 

columns of “N. & Q. Marx Antony Lower. 


fMinor Potes. 


Defacing Monuments by carving Names upon 
them.—More than six years ago I called attention 
to this barbarous custom (1* S. v. 434.), and 
asked the Query, if this popular English method 
of defacing monuments and other works of art 
did not take its rise in the time of the Protector ? 
A paragraph in a late number of the Lincoln 
Mercury, however, assigns this exhibition of 
foolish vanity to an earlier period, and tells us 
that “ upon the tomb of Longland, in Lincoln 
Cathedral, who died at Woburn in 1547, there is 
cut, in rude characters, ‘1576, John Whalley, 


1623, T. B., A. Eycugh, 1633, Edward Hutchin- | 


son, 1642,’ and many other names not decipher- 
able.” Curnpert Bepe. 


United Empire Loyalists. —I had lately occa- 
sion to refer to the United Empire Loyalists who 
settled in Canada after the American revolution, 


and I did so in the usual manner, by writing “ U. | 


E. Loyalists,” which was copied in type “ N. E. 
Loyalists,” probably because the proof reader 
imagined that I meant New England Loyalists. 
The difference was certainly not much, since most 
of the U. E.’s came from New England ; but it is 
evident that he was not aware of any, and it is 
just as well to put things right if we mean to go 
ahead. 

It may be also worthy of remark, that many in- 
telligent Americans regret the want of hereditary 
titles to reward those who cannot now aspire’ to 
be called “ The Father of his country ;” and in 
ease public opinion among the Anglo-Saxons 
abroad should become clamorous for union in the 
councils of the mother country, would it not be well 
to consider beforehand what the old folks at home 
would gain or lose thereby ? J. Mackintoss. 

Longevity. —In the Registrar-General’s report 
for the week ending June 5, 1858, is recorded the 
death, on May 25, of John Ewing, aged 103 years. 
He had been formerly a sergeant in the Foot 
Guards, and had served in the Walcheren expedi- 


possessed remarkable physical strength, and re- 
tained his mental faculties to the last. ‘The certi- 
ficate of his birth, now in the possession of his 
daughter, runs thus: “John Ewing, born 16th 
of October, 1754, at Carron-shore, parish of Lar- 
bert, shire of Stirling. Extracted from the record, 
John Bunce, clerk.” 


“On Thursday, June 24, 1858, was buried at the Charl- 
ton cemetery, Mrs. Millward, of Millward Cottage, Black- 
heath, at the age of 102. She was born shortly after the 
rebellion of 1745, when the succession of the present 
dynasty was in jeopardy, and she well remembered every 
political movement since. She saw the separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country; the three 
French revolutions; the great French war on which de- 
pended the fate of Europe. Her husband having been 
state coachman to George IV. when Regent, she was well 
acquainted with all the gossip of the court: George III. 
was most friendly with her . . . . She was present at the 
Gordon Riots, and in great danger in Hyde Park at that 
time.” — Morning Post, June 28, 1858. 

The following will bear reproducing from the 
obituary of the Genileman's Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1830: — 

“ At Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, Lieut. Soirle Mackdonald, 
at the very advanced age of 106. He expired merely 
from decay and exhaustion of nature. He has left three 
children under ten years of age.” 

R. W. Hackxwoop. 


Iam not aware that the following prodigious 
statement has appeared among the many accounts 
of long-lived people which your contributors 
have supplied : — 

“ Anno Domini 1139, Joannes de Temporibus obit, qui 
annis CCCLXI vixerat a tempore Karoli Magni, cujus ar- 
miger fuerat.” — Vita Innocentii II., auctore Bern. Gui- 
done, ap. Migne, Patrolog. clxxix. 30. 


Whether this old gentleman is mentioned by 
any other chronicler of the time, I am at present 
unable to say. J.C. R. 


Early Rising. —In Doddridge’s Family Expo- 
sitor there occurs the following passage : — 

“ | will here record an observation which I have found 
of great use to myself, and to which I may say that the 
production of this work, and most of my other writings, 
is owing: viz. that the difference between rising at five 
and at seven o’clock in the morning, for the space of forty 
years, supposing a man to go to bed at the same hour at 
night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of ten years to 
a man’s life.” 

The foregoing is quoted in Todd's Students’ 
Guide, in Wesley's sermon on Early Rising, and 
in Life doubled by the Economy of Time ; but the 
calculation is certainly erroneous; for the time so 
saved would amount to exactly six years, eight 
months, and twenty-one days (reckoning twelve 
hours to each day, and 366 days to every fourth 
year), or barely six and three-quarter years, in+ 
stead of nearly ten years. © Wasuinaton Moon. 
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Local Couplets.—“ N. & Q.” has recorded many 
local couplets. The following are given by Mr. 
White in his recently published tour, A Month in 
Yorkshire : — 

“ Penigent, Whernside, and Ingleborough, 

Are the three highest hills all England through.” 
* Gooid, brade, botter, and cheese, 
Is gooid Yorkshire, and gooid Friese.” 
* Cleveland in the clay, 
Carry two shoon, bring one away.” 
“ Hutton, Rudby, Entrepen, 
Far more rogues than honest men.” 
“ When Rosebury Topping wears a cap, 
Let Cleveland then beware a clap.” 
“ Coward, a coward of Barney Castel 
Dare not come out to fight a battel.” 
“ Druid, Roman, Scandinavia, 
Stone Raise on Addleboro.” 
K. P. D. E. 

Topographical Desideratum. — An alphabetical 
dictionary of all the rivers, lakes, and mountains in 
Great Britain and Ireland; the counties in which 
the former rise, through which they pass, and 
where they are lost in the ocean or lakes, their 
length, &c. Such would form a small and ex- 
tremely useful volume. z. 





Mueries. 
HAD MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, A DAUGHTER ? 


It still appears to be an open question with 
historians whether the lovely and unfortunate 
Mary really had a daughter by her marriage with 
Bothwell? and I should like to see the point no- 
ticed in the pages of “N. & Q.” Believing, as I 
myself do, in the fact, perhaps I may be allowed 
to state a few of my grounds for this belief; and 
before doing so I would remark, that the subject 
was prominently brought to my notice a short time 
ago when reading a work, entitled Arthur Blane, 
by that entertaining writer Grant. In this tale 
he alludes to the Abbess of the Ursuline convent at 
Suzanne, in Loraine, in 1635, as “ Mary Stuart,” 
called the “Mother of the Resurrection,” being 
then an aged nun, well known in France as the 
daughter of Queen Mary, who had been mysteri- 
ously kidnapped to France and placed in a con- 
vent there ; it is also stated that she was “a lady 
of a noble and magnificent presence.” Now these 
may be all fictions of the novelist’s brain, and 
merely given as incidents to enhance the interest 
of his tale ; but I should like to be assured upon 
this head, and whether Mr. Grant really had any 
evidence of historical value regarding “ that mys- 
terious nun,” of wise history, subsequently to 
her arrival in France, all writers appear to be 
ignorant. 

Queen Mary’s marriage with Bothwell took 
place on 15 May, 1567; in the following month 


| she became a prisoner at Lochleven; and on the 
| 18 July, when the lords of the secret council sug- 
| gested to her the disavowal of this marriage, she 
| refused, being unable to consent to bastardise the 
infant of whom she was then pregnant. Sir Ni- 

cholas Throckmorton, the English ambassador, in 
one of his letters to Queen Elizabeth, explicitly 
mentions that Mary had given this reason for re- 
fusing to renounce her husband. ‘The passage in 
his letter is as follows : — 

*T have also persuaded her to conform herself to re- 
nounce Bothwell for her husband, and to be contented to 
suffer a divorce to pass betwixt them; she hath sent me 
word that she will in no ways consent to that, but rather 
die; grounding herself upon this reason, taking herself to 
be seven weeks gone with child, by renouncing Bothwell, 
she would acknowledge herself to be with child of a bas- 
tard, and to have forfeited her honour, which she will not 
do to die for it. I have persuaded her, to save her own 
| life and his child, to choose the least hard condition.” — 
| Cott. MSS., Caligula, C. 1. fol. 18, British Museum, and 
as printed in Appendix, No. xxxut., Robertson’s History 
of Scotland. 

Gilbert Stuart, who wrote in 1752, denied this 
pregnancy; but Dr. Lingard has stated tlie fact, 
as certain, in his History of England; and Prince 
Labanoff, in his elaborate and exceedingly accu- 
rate work, Recueil des Lettres de Marie Stuart, 
Reine d Ecosse (Londres, 7 tom., 8vo., 1845), also 
reproduces the statement as deserving of credit, 
and even gives the month of February, 1568, as 
the date of birth, at Lochleven Castle, of Mary’s 
infant daughter. The only contemporary histo- 
rian, on whose authority the statement is founded, 
was Michael de Castelnau, Seigneur de la Mau- 
vissitre, in Touraine, a French diplomatist, who 
was employed in various important political nego- 
ciations by Kings Charles IX. and Henry IIL, 
and chiefly in embassies to England; to which 
court he was accredited no less than five times. 
On the last occasion, when he resided there for 
ten years, he wrote his Memoirs, which contain 
many interesting particulars relative to British 
history, especially in reference to Queen Mary, 
whom he had accompanied, after the death of her 
first husband, Francis II., to Scotland, where he 
remained for a whole year in 1561-62. His oppor- 
tunities for obtaining authentic information of the 
events of the time must have, therefore, been ex- 
cellent ; and after his death, in 1592, his Memoirs 








| were published first in 1 vol. 4to.; and, after- 


wards, at Paris, in 1659, in 2 vols. folio. The last 
edition was edited by Jean le Laboureur, himself 
an author, as well as historian of great credit, 
and the occupant of offices of trust at the French 
court, having been royal councillor and almoner 
to King Louis XIV., Prior of Juvigné, and com- 
mander of the Order of S. Michael, in 1664; his 
death occurred in June, 1675, at the age of fifty- 


| three. 


Laboureur’s edition of the Memoirs of Castel- 
nau contains many additions and emendations to 
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the former one, and it was again published at | 
Brussels in 1731, in 3 vols. folio; as also, still | 
more recently, among the Collection Universelle des | 
Mémoires particuliers relatif al Histoire de France. 
The title of the Paris edition of 1659 is as follows: | 

“ Castelnau (Michel de, Seigneur de,) ses Mémoires, 
illustrez et. augmentés de plusieurs Commentaires et 
Manuscrits, tant Lettres, Instruction, Traitez, qu’autres 
Pieces Secrettes et Originales, etc., Histoire Généalo- 
gique de la Maison de Castelnau, etc., par J. Le La- 
boureur.” * Portraits and arms, &c. 


An English translation was published in 1724, 
London, folio, entitled Memoirs of the Reigns of 
Francis IT, and Charles IX. of France ; but this 
I have not seen : the work is now rare; and even 
at the sale of M. Colbert's library at Paris, a copy 
of the French edition of 1659 cost 180 livres. 
The statement in the above work is, that Mary’s 
daughter, by Bothwell, was carried from Scotland 
to France in the year 1568, and having been | 
educated as a religieuse in the convent of Our 
Lady at Soissons — an episcopal city on the river | 
Aisne, sixty miles distant from Paris — became 
eventually a nun in that establishment, “ Notre 
Dame de Soissons,” and died there. Le Laboureur’s 
statement, in confirmation of the fact, as given by 
Castelnau in his Memoirs, is so circumstantial as 
to lead to the supposition that, when he published 
the work, he must have had access to the registers 
of the convent at Soissons, which it would have 
been easy for him to do, and thus assure himself 
that Mary's hapless daughter had really been a 
nun there. 

Considering, therefore, Le Laboureur’s position, 
which must have made_him acquainted with va- 
rious particulars of historical importance and in- 
terest, long kept secret, it is not too much to 
suppose that he could only have homologated | 
Castelnau’s original statement from personal re- 
searches, and sources of information considered 
reliable by him, as well as deserving of confidence : 
his own trustworthy character as a critical his- 
torian and genealogical writer makes this all the 
more probable ; and it is diflicult to perceive on 
what grounds his testimony can be set aside by 
those opposed to the fact of the nun-princess of | 
the house of Hepburne Stuart. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that, even in the 
present day, a reference to any monastic records 
still existing at Soissons might prove of service in 
this inquiry. There are several-religious com- 
munities at Soissons; though whether the con- | 
vent of Notre Dime is still there, I am unable to 
say; nor do I know to what female order that 
nunnery belonged. M. Abbé Bourse, diocesan 
secretary of Soissons, would perhaps be the pro- 
per official to whom to apply for information. I 
now leave this interesting subject to the consider- 
ation of those who may consider it deserving of a 
reply in your pages. A. S. A. | 

Barrackpore, East Indies. ' 


Minor Queries. 


Sir John Weld, son of Humphrey Weld (ulti- 
mately a knight, sheriff of London 1599, Lord 
Mayor 1609), and his wife Anne, daughter of 
Nicholas Whelar, was of Arnolds in Edmonton; 
founded the chapel of Southgate in that parish, 
1615; died 1622; and was buried at Edmonton, 
where is a monument to his memory on the south 
wall of the chancel. (Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 
600. 805.; Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, i. 226., iv. 345.; 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, i, 145., ii. 358. ; Ly- 
sons’ Environs, ii. 275, 276.) We desire the fol- 
lowing information respecting him: 1. the date of 
his birth; 2. the date of his being knighted; 3. 
was he Town Clerk of London? 4. a copy of the 
inscription on his monument. 

C. Il. anp Tuomrson Coorsr. 

Cambridge. 


Tickford. — On referring to Lysons’ Bucking- 
hamshire for information respecting ‘Tickford, I 
find it stated (vol. i. p. 613., edit. 1805) that — 
“Tickford Park and the Manor of Tickford End were 
sold by the Atkins family to the Uthwatts, and by them 
to Sir William Hart: it is now the property of Mr. Van- 
hagen, in right of his wife, whose first husband purchased 
it of the heirs of Sir William Hart.” 

The account in Lipscomb’s History of the 
county (vol. iv. p. 297., edit. 1847) is much the 
same, but no dates are given. I believe that Sir 
W. Hart purchased the property of the Uthwatts 
about the year 1763. Gon any of your readers 
inform me when Mrs. Vanhagen’s first husband 
(Mr. Jaques) purchased it of the heirs of Sir W. 
Hart, and who is the present owner of the pro- 
perty ? 4 H. H. 


Heur. Smetii Prosodia. —I send a copy of the 
title-page of a very old and curious book in my 
possession, and shall be much obliged if any of your 
learned correspondents can give me any account 
of it or of its value; it contains many thousand 
words, arranged alphabetically, with a quotation 
from some ancient author to show the quantity of 
the syllables, thus : — 

“ Impiger. — Horat. ‘ Impiger extremos currit Merca- 
tor ad Indos.” 

There are complimentary Latin odes, &c. It 
also contains a “ Methodus Dignoscendarum Syl- 
labarum, ex Georg. Fabricii.” I believe a good 
reprint would supersede our old Gradus ad Par- 
nassum. 

“Prosodia Henrici Smetii Medicine Doct. Promptis- 
sima: que Syllabarum Positione et Dipthongis carentium 
Quantitates, sola veterum Poetarum Auctoritate, adduc- 
tis exemplis, demonstrat. Londini, ex Typographia 
Societatis Stationariorum. 1622.” His dedication, “ Jo- 
anni a Korenput, Joan. F. Tribuno et Architecto Militari 
nobilissimo,” is dated “Ex Muswo nostro x Martii, 
1599.” 

Wa. Cotiyns. 

Haldon House. . 
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Jest and Song Books. — Which of these contain 
large quantities of the most witty class, free from 
indecorums? Many are published, but they are 
considered below even weekly criticism, and no 
one knows how much below monthly or quarterly. 
Nevertheless, a good comic song is a thing which 
has its advocates; and if any of your readers 
should be a collector, a list, with comments, would 
not be unworthy of your pages. M. 


Gregorians. — There is a public-house in James 


Street, Bermondsey, called the Gregorians’ Arms. | 


Is this so named as having been a place of meet- 
ing of the former society of the Gregorians ? and 


what are the arms of the Gregorians, ifany? N. | 


Pedigree of Buchanan the Poet and Historian.— 
What is known of the descent and descendants of 
this remarkable man? The Biographical Dic- 
tionaries give a very meagre account of himself 
personally. Are there any grounds for supposing 


that he was descended by the female side from | 


the royal line of Stuart; and that he was chosen, 


as well on account of his ss as of his | 


learning, to be tutor to James VI.? 
James GRAVES. 
Kilkenny. 


Quotations. — here is so much of coincidence in 
the two subjoined quotations, that I would ask 
which of the two authors is the plagiarist ? 

“ To Banbury came I, O profane one! 
Where I saw a Puritane-one, 
Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sonday.” 
Barnabee’s Journal. 
“ Or else profane he hang’d on Monday, 
For butchering a mouse on Sunday.’ 
Musarum Delicie, by Sir John Mennis and 
James S., 2nd edition, 1656.* 

Bait and White Bait.— At the sumptuous fu- 
neral feast of Thomas Sutton, given in Stationers’ 
Hall, May 28th, 1612, among other delicacies 
named, are sixteen dishes of bait and six dishes of 
white-bait. What is the difference between these 
two viands? and how came it, some years ago, 
there was a tradition that white-bait was con- 
sidered a dish only fit for the poorest classes? Is 
there any earlier mention of either bait or white- 
bait ? A.A 


Parodies on Scott and Byron.— The monopoly 
of the reading public so long enjoyed by these 
eminent writers naturally aroused the envy of | 
their brethren cast into the shade, and found vent 
in numerous parodies; of these curiosities I have 





(* These extracts remind us of one of the songs of 
oy Jonathan the Yankee in A Match for a Widow, 
788: — 
“ And once I stove a cask of beer, 
Because it work’d on Sunday.” ] 


*| Has an 


known of their real authors : — 


1, “ Marmion travestied by Peter Pry. 8vo. London, 
1809.” 

2. “The Goblin Groom, a Tale of Dunse. By R. 0. 
Fenwick, Esq. 4to. Edin. 1809.” A clever Parody on 
Marmion. 

3. “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel, travesty. By O. 
Neville, Esq. 8vo. 1812.” 

4. “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel, travesty. 
Edition. 8vo. 1811.” 

5. “ Jokeby, a Burlesque — Rokeby. 
“ of Fashion. 8vo. 1813, 

“The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle. 8vo. London. 
1814. ” I have seen this ascribed to Washington Irving, 
but query. 

7. “ The Lay of the Poor Fiddler. 
Sir W.S. 8vo. London. 1814.” 

8. “ The Outlaw; a Tale by Erasmus. 
1818.” <A parody on the Bride of Abydos. 


| 
| the following, and should like to hear what is 


Virgin 


By an Ama- 


By an Admirer of 
12mo. Edinb. 


J. 0. 


Medical Prescriptions. — Could any of your 
correspondents inform me the origin of writing 
medical prescri tions in Latin, and whether the 
plan is universa ally adopted in Europe ? Rua. 


Three Noble Sisters.— Wanted to know the 
author and composer of a song either beginning, 
or having for its burthen,— 

“ Three noble sisters, long fav’rites to fame, 

Merry E -ngland, Blithe Scotland, Sweet Ireland, by 
name.” 


Crorcuer. 


Miracle Plays.—In the Miracle play “ De 
Deluvio Noe,” published by the Roxburghe Club, 
is the following song of — 

The Good Gossippes. 

“ The floude comes flettinge in full fast, 
One every side that spreadeth full farr, 
For feare of drowninge I ame agaste, 
Good Gossippes let us drawe neere. 

“ And let us drinke or we departe, 

For often times we have done soe, 
For at a draught thou drinkes a quarte, 
And so will I doe or I goe. 

“ Here is a pottell full of malmesey good and strong, 
Yt will rejoice bouth harte and tongue; 
Though Noe think us never so longe 
Yet will we drink alike.” 

Can you inform me whether the music of this 
| song has survived to the present time, and if so, 
| where it can be met with ? 

attempt been made to illustrate the 
| Miracle Plays.except by the Roxburghe Club, 
“ Before the Abbey Gate, Chester,” by Sharp in 
his Dissertation on the Coventry Mysteries in his 
| representation of a pageant vehicle at the time of 
| performance, and by Corbould in his picture 
| No. 218. in this year’s Exhibition of the New 

Society of Painters in Water Colours ? 

Epw. S. Witson. 





| Flowers noticed by our Early Poets. — Can you 
| oblige me by the mention of any work containing 
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information respecting notices of plants or flowers 
by our earlier British poets to the time of Shak- 
speare included ? H. H. H. 


Boaden on Shakspeare Portraits.—What is the 
standing of the work, An Enquiry into the Authen- 


ticity of Portraits of Wm. Shakspeare, by James | 


Boaden. 1825. Epwp. Y. Lowne. 
Farmer's Irish Almanac. — William Farmer, 
chirurgeon, “ writ,” says Harris, in a slip added 
to some copies of his Writers of Ireland, p. 363., 
“an almanack for Ireland, Dublin, 4to., 1587, 
which I mention as being perhaps the earliest 
almanack ever published in or for that country.” 

Where may I find a copy of this publication ? 
ABBBA. 


“ Adieu to London.” — Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding the authorship of The Trou- 
badour, a Collection of Original Poems, 1823? I 
wish to ascertain the author of a poem entitled 
“Adieu to London, by W. S.,* p. 202. in this 
collection. R. Ines. 


Casting out Devils. — Will some one be good 
enough to corroborate the following : — 

“On the 13th June, 1788, George Luken was dispos- 
sessed of seven devils by seven clergymen in the Temple 
Church at Bristol.” 

Surely it must be the latest instance of any one 
undergoing this operation. R. W. Hackwoop. 


Ancient Medal.—I have lately purchased a kind 


of medal, about which I should like to have some 


information from the readers of “N. & Q.” who | 


are learned in such matters. The metal of which 
it is composed is, I believe, lead. It is in a most 
perfect state of preservation, except a slight muti- 
lation from the spade of the finder. The shape is 
round, and almost the size of a penny, with rough 
edges, as usual with coins, &c. of early date. On 


both sides, near the edge, is a beaded border. On | 
one side there are two venerable bearded heads | 


surrounded also with a beaded line. The beard of 
one figure is long and pointed, and the other is 
short and round. Between the heads is a cross, 
and over all, the letters “SPA®PE” in an- 
tique characters. This may refer to St. Peter and 
St. Paul. On the other side the letters — 
“CLEMENS. PP VI.” 

This evidently refers to Pope Clement VI., who 
was pope, I believe, a.p. 1342. I ought to have 
said that this medal, or whatever it is, was found 
within the precincts of the old Priory of St. John, 
in Wells, founded a.p. 1206. Ina. 


The Mayhew Family. — Thomas Mayhew, go- 
vernor and patentee of Martha’s Vineyard, Nan- 





(* It is signed “ Valtara.” — Ep, } 


tucket and Elizabeth's Island, North America, 
emigrated from England in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and settled at Edgarstown, 
Martha's Vineyard, a.p. 1642. The family were 
settled in Suffolk and Norfolk, and have for their 
| arms, gules, a chevron vairé between three crowns, 
or. Crest, a unicorn’s head, erased gules, armed 
and maned, or, charged on the neck with a chevron, 
vairé. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give a copy 
of any of the Mayhew pedigrees, or other genea- 
logical particulars of the family? It is said that 
the Davy MSS. in the British Museum contain 
notes of the pedigrees. Ina. 


Irish Estates. —In the reign of James I. the 
Corporation of London bought some forfeited es- 
tates of that monarch. Can any of your corre- 
spondents acquaint me with the amount paid ? 
how the money was raised ? the present receipts ? 
the expenses of management? the number of 
companies holding shares, and the amount which 
each receive? Should these questions be too 
extensive, I shall be very thankful for an instal- 
ment. B.S. 


Female Ambassador.— Was there during the 
reign of Queen Anne an ambassador sent from 
England to some foreign court who wore female 
attire, as the representative of a female sovereign. 
If so, can you tell me the name of the ambassador, 
and the court, and the date of the embassy ? * 

F. G. 

The Abulci.— Who were the people thus 
called? They are mentioned, as far as I can 
| learn, only by Zosimus (lib. ii. cap. li.), and, 
| which is the most important to Englishmen, in 
| an inscription relating to Pevensey (Anderida). 
| In the war between Constantius and Magnentius, 
Zosimus speaks of a body of Abulci under a 
| leader called Arcadius: and a grand battle which 
took place on the Rhine in Dauphiny. Now the 
French critics, finding a town called Chabeuil 
near this spot, have supposed the word to be a 
corruption of Chabilei, but this derivation seems 
far-fetched, and no such word occurs in any early 
author. Besides, both armies had come from a 
distance, and it is unlikely to suppose a body of 
| troops from the neighbourhood to have distin- 
guished themselves more than the invaders; or 
| rather it is to suppose, because the Connaught 
| Rangers distinguished themselves in a certain 
battle, that the fight took place at Connaught 
| instead of at Waterloo. Is it possible that they 
| were the Obulei, a people of Obuleo in Spain, 
| near Corduba, mentioned by Strabo, iii. 141. 160. ; 
by Stephanus Byzantinus, sub voce ; by Pliny, iii. 
1. 3., and by others? Jt was an important town, 
as it had the privilege of a mint. If any of your 
readers could throw light on this matter they 


~ [* See «N, & Q.” LS, xii, 360.) 
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would not only oblige myself, but some far better 
Romano-British antiquaries than A. A. 





finor Queries with Answers. 


“As wise as the women of Mungret.” — At 
Mungret, not far from Limerick, was a monastic 
foundation, of which the Psalter of Cashel gives 
an almost incredible account : that it had “ within 
its walls six churches, containing, exclusive of 
scholars, 1500 religious, 500 of whom were learned 
preachers, 500 psalmists, and the remaining 500 
wholly applied themselves to spiritual exercises.” 

What is the meaning of the proverb, “ As wise 
as the women of Mungret ?” ABABA. 


[ This saying is thus explained by Ferrarin his History 
of Limerick (ed. 1787), p. 186.: — 

“ A deputation was sent from the college at Cashel to 
this famous seminary at Mungret in order to try their 
skill in the languages. The heads of the house of Mun- 
gret were somewhat alarmed lest their scholars should 
receive a defeat, and their reputation be lessened. They, 
therefore, thought of a most humorous expedient to pre- 
vent the contest, which succeeded to their wishes. They 
habited some of their young students like women, and 
some of the monks like peasants, in which dresses they 
walked a few miles to meet the strangers at some distance 
from each other. When the Cashel professors approached, 
and asked any question about the distance of Mungret, or 
the time of the day, they were constantly answered in 
Greek or Latin; which occasioned them to hold a confer- 
ence, and determined them not to expose themselves at a 
place where even the women and peasants could speak 
Greek and Latin.”}] ~ 


Tenbose. —In Wynkyn de Worde’s Stans Puer 
ad Mensam (no date but 1518, 1524) is the follow- 
ing passage (fifth stanza) : — 

“Grennyng and mowes at y® table eschewe ; 

Crye not to lowde, kepe honestly scilence ; 
Tenbose thy Jowes with mete it is not dewe; 
With full mouth speke not, lest thou do offence.” 

What can be the meaning of the word tenbose ? 
I do not find anything like it in any of the 
glossaries. A. A. 

[ By tenbose the author probably meant t’enbose, that is, 
to enbose. Halliwell gives us “ Enboce. To fill out. (A.- 
N.).” In this view of the word it is nearly equivalent to 
emboss, in the old sense of causing to bulge out. 

“ Tenbose thy Jowes with mete it is not dewe.” 

Take dewe, or due, in the old signification of right, 
proper, fitting (It. dovuto), and the sense of the line will 
be, “ It is unbecoming to over-fill thy mouth with food.”] 


Francis Kirkman.—What is known of this indi- 
vidual, who appears to have kept a bookseller’s 
shop in the metropolis during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century ? S. W. Brown. 


{Francis Kirkman, who styled himself Citizen of 
London, was noted for publishing plays, farces, and drolls. 
He dealt as largely in drollery of various kinds as Curll 
did in bawdry and biography. Kirkman, indeed, had no 
objection to trading in the former commodity, if he 
thought it would turn the penny. He has given us an 
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epitome of his own chequered and eventful life in a work 
entitled The Unlucky Citizen experimentally described in 
various Misfortunes of an Unlucky Londoner, with a por- 
trait and curious engravings, 8vo. 1673. He also pub- 
lished The Wits, or Sport upon Sport: in Selected Pieces 
of Drollery digested into Scenes by way of Dialogue. In Two 
Parts, 8vo. 1672, with his head prefixed, and inscribed 
F. K., Citizen of London. Kirkman was in partnership 
with Richard Head, and verily they were a worthy pair, 
Arcades ambo! Head's work, The English Rogue, was so 
licentious that he could not procure an imprimatur until 
some of the grosser descriptions were expunged. ] 


Bishop Brownrig.— Will any of your clerical 
friends oblige me with some information as to the 
Bishop Brownrig of whom Dr. Fuller, in his 
British Worthies, pays the high compliment of 
saying that “He carried so much in numerato 
(ready cash) about him in his pockets for any dis- 
course, and had much more at home, in his chest, 
for any serious dispute” ? James Etmes, 

[Most of our biographical dictionaries contain some 
account of Bishop Brownrig ; but especially Kippis’s Biog. 
Britannica, which appears carefully compiled. An in- 
teresting notice of this prelate will also be found in the 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson, edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., pp. 71. 130—146. Dr. Gauden, his suc- 
cessor in the see of Exeter, published Memorials of Bishop 
Brownrig, at the end of his Funeral Sermon, Lond. 1660, 
8vo. } 


Rev. F. W. Robertson. — At what University 
was the Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., 
educated ? whose beautiful sermons, preached at 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, have so lately been 
published. I think he died in 1854 or 1855. I 
cannot find his name either in the Oxford, Cam- 


| bridge, or Dublin calendar, prior to that time. 


8. C. O. 


[Mr. Robertson matriculated at Brazenose College, 
Oxford, and graduated B. A. 1841, M. A. 1844. He died 
on August 15, 1853; and a shfort account of him is given 
in The Gentleman’s Mag., Oct. 1853, p. 419., and some 
particulars of his monument in the same periodical for 
Oct. 1855, p. 396.] 


Clapper of Lazarus.—John Aubrey says :— 
“Ttem, a mill-clack, or clapper of Lazarus.” 
What is the meaning of this ? J. 


[This singular phrase occurs in Hollyband’s French 
and English Dictionarie, 4to., 1593: “Le Cliquet de 
V’huis, the hammer or ring of a doore: also, a lazarous 
clapper.” Cotgrave also notices the phrase: “Cliquet, a 
lazers clicket, or clapper.” Such clappers or clack-dishes 
were originally used by lepers to warn other persons not 
to approach them.. They are frequently alluded to in 
popular ballads and romances. In the Dutch ballad, 
“ Verholen Minne,” we read: — 

“ Die dagelijks mijn willetje doen, 
En klinken de lazerus bellen.” 
In the German metrical version of the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters a leporous king is spoken of as going — 
“ Mit seinem stabe unde lepperlin.” 
See Hoffman’s Hore Belgica, Pars 11. Hollandische Volk- 
lieder, where it is said that the best account of the life of 
the lepers is that by Grimm in his Arme Heinrich. 
Nares tells us that in a curious account of the escape of 
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Cornelius Agrippa, taken from one of his Epistles, a boy 
who is to personate a lazar is “leprosorum clapello ador- 





denominated quantities, are, in reality, one and the same 


) per: A prose or- | quantity, viewed in counter relations and from opposite 
natus,” furnished with a clap-dish like a leper, which | ends. 


Nothing is the one, which is not, pro tanto, the other. 


has such an effect, that the rustics fly from him as from a | In Breadth: the supreme genus (A, A, &c.) is, as it ap- 


serpent, and throw their alms upon the ground. He 
afterwards returns to his employers “ c/apello presen- 
tiam suam denuncians.” } 





Replies. 


ASSAILANT OF THE MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES. 
(2 §. vi. 125. 176.) 

As more readers than one may feel curiosity on 
this subject, I think it desirable to give the in- 
stance, with its ‘proof, at length. The question 
asked is whom and what I meant when I said that 
an assailant of the mathematical sciences, of no 
mean name, was so little versed in the meaning of 
the most elementary terms that, in an attempt of 
his own to be mathematical, he first declares two 
quantities to be one and the same quantity, and 
then proceeds to state that of these two identical 
quantities the greater the one the less is the 
other. 

The writer in question is the late Sir William 
Hamilton of Edinburgh, a man of no mean name, 
and an assailant of the mathematical sciences. 
The places in which the fault is committed are in 
the Discussions on Philosophy, 1st ed. p. 644*. 
2nd ed. p. 699. Before proceeding to quote the 
passage, I must explain that the distinguished 
writer is dealing with the two logical quantities, 
more commonly called extension and comprehen- 


AN 


pears, absolutely the greatest whole; an individual (2) 
absolutely the smallest part; whereas the intermediate 


| classes are each of them a relative part or species, by re- 


ference to the class and classes above it; a relative whole 
or genus, by reference to the class or classes below it. — 
In Depth : the individual is absolutely the greatest whole, 


| the highest genus is absolutely the smallest part; whilst 
| every relatively lower class or species, is relatively a greater 
| whole than the class, classes, or genera, above it. — The 


sion, but which he prefers to call breadth and depth. | 


Here breadth refers to the number of species con- 


tained under a genus; depth to the number of | 


more simple notions contained under a more 
complex notion. Thus animal is a term having 


breadth ; it has various species. It has also depth: | 


the notion contains notions. Put more depth into 
the term; put on, for example, the notion quad- 
ruped. Quadruped animal has more depth than 
animal, more notion: but less breadth, fewer 
species. 
either, breadth or depth, is (may be and gene- 
rally is) diminution of the other; and vice versd. 
Further, all quantity, all that can be described by 
more or less, is mathematical. 

I will now quote from Sir William Hamilton, 
putting my own italics f in places which prove my 
assertion. It is not necessary to insert the scheme 
which in one place is called “ table,” in another, 
“diagram.” I quote the second edition, which 
does not differ by a letter from the first : — 

“This [the details of the diagram or table] being un- 
derstood, the Table at once exhibits the real identity and 
rational differences of Breadth and Depth, which, though 


+ A person who alters Roman into Italic in his quotation 
must alter the occasional Italic, if any, into Roman. 





And thus it is manifest that increase of | 





two quantities are thus, as the diagram represents, precisely 
the inverse of each other. The greater the Breadth, the less 
the Depth ; the greater the Depth, the less the Breadth: and 
each, within itself, affording the correlative differences of 
whole and part, each therefore, in opposite respects, con- 
tains and is contained.” 

From this we collect that, 

“ Breadth and Depth are “The greater the Breadth 
in reality one and the same the less the Depth: the 
quantity.” greater the Depth, the less 

the Breadth.” 

There is some reiteration of the same ideas, 
which I need not quote. Neither shall I here 
enter on the discussion of the notion which Sir 
William Hamilton attached to the word guantity. 
This I have done, slightly, in a paper on logic 
which will appear in the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. x. part i., not yet out : and | shall 
probably have to enter yet further into the sub- 
ject. A. De Morean. 

[ We are obliged to Proresson De MorGan for this 
Reply, and equally so for his abstaining from a “ discus- 
sion of the notion which Sir W. Hamilton attached to the 
word quantity ;” such discussions being obviously better 
suited to the pages of the Cambridge Philosophical Trans- 
actions than those of “ N. & Q.”} 


THE TIN TRADE OF ANTIQUITY. 
(2"¢ S. v. 101.) 

In a former, but rejected communication (of 
March 1, 1858), we already with a word made 
allusion to the probability that the tin, so often 
mentioned in the most ancient writings, must either 
immediately or mediately have come from India. 
We founded our persuasion with regard to the 
Greeks on the fact that their term for tin, xaoclre- 
pos, was most probably derived from the Sanscrit 
hastira.* 

A similar proof that the tin, also of Chaldea, 
was brought from India we see in the particular 
that the Targumists, or Bible-explainers from the 
Hebrew language into the Chaldean, have ren- 
dered the word bedil with hasteron, hastira.t Now 





* According to Benfey, Art. Jndien, in Ersch und Gru- 
ber’s Encyel., 2te Sect., 17ter Theil. 5. 28. quoted by A. 
Forbiger in Pauly’s Real-Eneyclopaedie der Class. Alter- 
thumswissenschaft (Stuttgardt, Metzler, 1839-1852), S. 
130, Art. Indien. 

+ Beckmann’s History of Inventions, (Londov, Bohn, 
1846, vol. ii. p. 208. note 1.) The Targumist paraphrase 
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Babylon, to all probability, got its kastira for tin from 
the Sanscrit hastira. Will not then the Chaldzans, 
with the name, have received the substance from 
India ? 


same origin to the tin used by the Assyrians ? 

The Grecian ivory likewise was an Indian pro- 
duce, or was at least obtained by the medium of 
nations dealing with the Asiatic Peninsula, and 
knowing it from that intercourse. This we con- 
clude from Benfey’s assertion that the Greek éaé- 
gas for ivory is also of Indian origin.* 

That, moreover, before the discovery of the 
Western tin islands, tin actually was imported 
from India is affirmed by Forbiger in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, bd. iv. 8. 136., and he builds his 
assertion on the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, 
ii. 36. Now it is a fact that Malacca produces 
the purest tin, and it would thus be probable that 
the metal would mostly have been sought for in 
the regions where it was best to be found ; but for 
the circumstance that the Indian trading-fleets 
were accustomed, not as much to direct their 
course to Malacca, where only tin and lead are 
to be had, as well more north, to the coasts of what 
now-a-days forms the countries of Siam and the 
Birman Empire. ‘There, besides tin, are dug ‘gold 
and silver, and the last-named metals will, in all 
likelihood, have drawn the merchant with stronger 
attractions. 

Against the supposition, however, that the In- 
dians may have shipped their tin either from Siam 
or Malacca arises the circumstance that the infor- 
mation we possess concerning the Golden Penin- 
sula, though it mentions gold and silver regions, 
does not refer to tin. Still the Indian produce 
had to be produced somewhere. 

Now we read (“N. & Q,” 2S. v. 103.) that 
Stephanus of Byzantium, on the authority of the 
Bassarica of Dionysius, adverts to an island, Cas- 
sitira, in the ocean near India. The resemblance 
of this Cassitira with the Sanscrit kastira makes 
us surmise that the name is indeed Indian, of a 
real island; and, farthermore, that the Greeks 
have neither invented the place, nor a name for it. 





And, if the Babylonians drew their tin | 


from India, would it be imprudent to suppose the | 
| latitude than its south coast [sic apud Forbigerum], 
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And where was that Cassitira to be found ? 

Part of the islands which form the Dutch East 
Indian colonies seem not to have been unknown to 
the ancients. For, eastward of Taprobane, the 
present Ceylon, but in a somewhat more southern 


according to Ptolemy (vii. 2.), was situated an 
Island of the Good Spirit (ayaGov daipovos viaos), 
perhaps our Sumatra; and, farther, underneath the 
Golden Chersonesus, the Jabadii insula (‘lafadlov 
viiros), a large island, whose greecified name in- 
stantly calls to our mind the Java of modern geo- 
graphy. Perhaps the second part of this "IaSadiov 
made by the Greeks into a genitive termination, 
is nothing but the contraction of the Sanscrit 
dripa (island), a contraction also to be noticed in 
Diu Zokotora, explained by the ancients as Avocxo- 
pidov vijcos, in Selen Diu (now Sithala Diru, Cey- 
lon), and in Maladiva and Laccadiva. The Greek 
name thus accounted for, the genuine form Java 
remains. See Forbiger, in Pruly’s Real-Encyclo- 
= bd. iv. s. 146., and the note. Ptolemy, 
10wever, describes the island, whose name we 
ventured to interpret with Java Diu, as large, 
fertile, and rich in gold (Forbiger in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, iv. s. 1.), which last peculiarity can- 
not be brought home to that island, but Ptolemy 
may have confounded. Sumatra and Borneo pos- 
sess rich gold mines. In the first-mentioned island, 
as in Malacca or Mount Ophir, is found the 
Goenong Ophir or Passaman, an extinct volcano, 
remarkable affinity of name with the Ophir of the 
Bible! Both Sumatra and Borneo with Banca 
produce tin. As, however, the tin mines of Banca 
seem only to have been discovered in 1711 (Beck- 
mann, /. 2, p. 229.), and perhaps Borneo was too 
remote for the early Indians, we are fain to look 
towards Sumatra as the tin island, Cassitira. Be- 
fore the Portuguese dominion it already boasted of 


| a large tin coin (Beckmann, J. 1.) According to 


Kramer's Gazetteer the natives in their customs 
have many points of resemblance with the nations 
on the other side of the Ganges; they are parti- 


| cularly skilled in making gold-and-silver wirework, 


Had this been the case they would have called it | 


Cassitera, from xacctrepos. And from the fact 
that the Indians already designated an island with 
the name of Cassitira, we conclude that actually, 
in primeval times, exports of tin from an island 
near India have taken place, or at least that it was 
known to possess the metal in large quantities. 


of the Bible was indited for the Jews, to whom, after 
their Babylonian captivity, the Chaldean language was 
more familiar than their own. 

* L. ec. 8. 26, (28.2?) in Forbiger’s paper, L lL, S. 135. 
The Latin ebur (English ivory, Dutch ivoor, French 
ivoire), seems to be related to our ever (Germ. Eber, wild 
boar, Lat. aper), and the old Romans, who, before Pyr- 
rhus, had never yet seen elephants, may long have taken 
the ivory, then rather profusely enol, for large boars’ 
teeth. 





and manufacture silk and cotton goods, earthen- 
ware, arms, and various domestic utensils. (See the 
article Sumatra, p. 819.) This leads to surmise, if 
not an affinity, at least a very early commerce with 
the inhabitants of Hinddistan. And what farther- 
more confirms our opinion, that in olden time Su- 
matra has been designated by the name of Island 
of the Good Spirit, is what we fovnd noticed 
somewhere * that the Malays take it for the seat of 
Paradise. Did the early tin of the Grecians thus 
come from our East Indian possessions ? 

J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst. 





* Algemeen Noodwendiqg Woordenboek der Zamenleving, 
enz. (Te) Amsterdam (6ij), Gebroeders Diederichs; St, 
xxi., Art, Sumatra, 
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UNIVERSITY HOODS. 
(2"¢ S. v, 234. 324. 402, 501.) 


Tuc Hoops PRoren TO THE 
GREAT 


I.—A TABLE oF 


SEVERAL DEGREES OF 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 


Compiled by J. W. G. Gutcu, M.R.C.S.I 





























1 } { } } 
| | | | | Qoren’s Univer-| R 
. | i . | Donnan sity, IRELAND: Sr. Davin's, 
|Facurry.| Deonee. | Oxrorp. | Camprinor. Dupuis Lonpor. | a.p. 1833. Belfast Cork, | LAMPeten. 
| 1822. 
| | } | | 
(| D.D. - - || Scarlet cloth, | Scarlet cloth, | Scarlet cloth, _ Scarlet cloth, [| 
| lined with | lined with lined with 5 lined with | 
| ~ black silk. rose-coloured black silk -- Durham Pa- 
& silk.* latinate pur- | 
md | pie . 
} 1 Ati, BD - - |) Black silk, | Black silk,lined | Black silk, Black corded | Black silk, 
! lined with with black lined — with silk | lined with 
tee black silk. silk. black siik purple silk, 
A | | and a strip 
| | | of white on 
| the edge. 
| i 
LL. D.- - || Searlet cloth, | Scarlet cloth, | Scarlet cloth, | Blue loth, | Searlet cloth, | Searlet cloth, | | 
|| lined with lined with lined with lined with lined with lined with 
rose-colour-| white ermine.! light pink} blue silk, white silk. light pink 
ed silk. | si | with two silk. 
} | stripes of blue ] 
x | | velvet as a | 
2 = | | | border. } 
; LL. B.- - || Blue silk, | All black silk. Black silk, 3lue silk, with | Palatinate pur- | Black silk, | 
= | edged with lined with a single stripe plesilk,trim- | lined with | 
white fur white. | of dark blue med with white. } 
| (properly i | velvet as aj| white fur. 
| lamb's | border. 
wool). | 
| M.D. - -~ || Scarlet cloth, | Scarlet cloth, | Scarlet cloth, Violet-coloured | Purple cloth, | Scarlet cloth, 
lined with | lined with lined with cloth, lined lined with lined with 
| crimson silk. rose-coloured rose-coloured | with violet | scarletsilk rose-coloured 
| on sil silk. | silk, with two | si 
| — | stripes of vio- 
3 2 | : _let velvet. 
= & M.B. - - || Blue silk, | Black silk,lined | Black silk, | Violet silk, ——+ Black silk, > 
| = bound with with black. lined with with one stripe lined with ~ 
Pa white fur, rose-coloured of violet vel- | rose-coloured S 
| not purple silk. } vet. | silk. ~ 
| trimmed. | . 
| Mus. D. - White bro- | Buff silk, lined | White figured | Puce silk, with | Purple cloth, > 
caded silk, with cerise- eatin, lined a double bor- lined with 1” 
lined — coloured silk. with rose-co- der of puce white si © 
. pi ink si loured silk ° > 
| oO Mus. B. - lue silk Sith Blue silk, lined Black silk, k —— : > 
| ‘ n white fur, with black: lined with bor => ™“ 
~ not purple or, according light blue. puce ~e 
A trimmed. to some, | 
| | white, lined | 
with cerise. 
| M.A. - - Black silk, | Regent: Black | Black silk, Slack silk, | Black silk, Black silk, 
| lined with silk, lined lined with lined with la- | lined with lined with 
crimson silk with white dark blu ender-co- } Palatinate dark blue silk. 
j si silk. loured = silk urple silk. 
| . Non Regent with two | 
n Black silk, stripes of la- 
& lined with | vender velvet } 
5 & black silk as a border. | 
< } | | 
B.A. - -| Black _ silk, | Black stuff and | Black stuff or | Black silk, with | Black stuff, Black stuff or 
| edged with white fur. silk, lined a tingle stripe lined with sil lined 
white fur | with white| of black vel- white fur. with white | 
} ) fur. vet as border. fur. | 
Proctors- - - Whiteermine Black silk, | Black silk, — } — — } 
inside and lined with} lined with | 
out. black silk.¢ ermine. | 
Licentiate in Theo- | | 
logy- - - +--+ - a —— —e j —— Black stuff, ee 
with a border 
of black silk 
| 


velvet. 





* For full dress, end on conferring degrees, a cope is used. White fur 
is also used for ful 88. 

t Not decided en by the Senatus. 

t Doubtful if entitled to any hood; the one described is, however, 
worn. 

§ For the first five years from incepting Masters of Arts in Cambridge 
are termed Regents, and wear the black silk hood lined with white silk; 
after the completion of five years their non-regency begins, and their 
| hoods lose the white and assume the S/ack lining. The Proctors, 
| however, and some other university officers, are called Necessary 





Regents, and always wear white hoods. This distinction is confined to 

the University of Cambridge, and is not observed at Oxford, as far as 
aa yy hood beifig worn. 

| T B.A. hood of Oxford is of black stuf” properly, not silk, and 


should fb lined, not with white fur, but with <amb’s wool. The white 


fur has been adopted solely for appearance. 


| The hood is folded square and fastened with hook and eye round 
the neck, the two long ends brought over the shoulder, and folded across 
the breast, and the hook and eye inserted where the edges cross. 
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ETC. FOR WHICH NO DISTINCTIVE Hoops ARE WORN, 


( Those marhed with an asterisk are the Degrees granted.) 


; 
| | Devaney. Zon 


Usiveasity on Cotneor. a 
D.D. | B.D. | LL, D. | LL.B 


| Edinburgh - - - ° . * ry 
| Giassow . - . e 
Andrew's - . . 
St, Mary's ¢ olleze St. An-} 9 
drew's, Marischal College -§} 
| Aberdeen -| @ 
| P+ Hees ° - | 





. Aidan’s, Bir kenhe al - - 








Mepicrxe. | Mosc. | Anes. 

eons wesnene Lirerates. 
M.D. | M. B. | Mus. D. | Mus. B. A. B.A. 

= ; - = - 
| | 
} . os « . al * 

‘ . 

* . * 
. | . . | | 
| * | | * } 
} ee e « | e 
* 











The Scotch Universities of Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, and Glasgow 
| had before the Reformation, or before the Revolution rather, hoods 
I 


for the several degrees of M.A., D.D., LL.D., and D.C.L. What these 
were is a que stion diffieult now to determine but thie much is 
—_— that the hoods of Aberdeen were identical with those of 

= = - — — 


Mr. Gutcnu begs to tender his thanks to all 
parties who have in the kindest way, by their 
ready assistance, enabled him to compile the 
above table, especially to Mr. J. Riwron Gar- 
stin, and Mr. Trpman, as well as to the various 
robe-makers at the several Universities : the Lon- 
don ones excepted, who, in most uncourteous 
terms, refused any information on the subject. 

The following extract from Pinnock’s Clerical 
Papers may not be deemed out of place : — 


“The Cowl or Hood was originally a covering for the 
head, to protect it against the inclemency of the weather, 
and was worn by all classes without distinction. Its 
ready adaptation to concealing the features led to its 
adoption at a very early age by monks and ascetics. As 
these multiplied and formed themselves into various dis- 
tinct orders, their Hoods assumed a different fashion in 
cut, colour, and material. From the monks it passed to 
the cathedral and collegiate churches, and from them to 
the universities; so that at the present time it is a mere 
badge of distinction, serving to paint out the academical 
degree of the wearer, and forms rather a vesture of orna- 
ment than of use: out of the universities the J/ood has 
become almost exclusively an ecclesiastical ornament. It 
is required by the 58th Canon to be worn by all ministers 
when reading the public prayers; also when preaching, by 
rubric of Edward's first Liturgy, [still in force). 

“The use of the Hood is enjoined on members of ca- 
thedral establishments in their ministrations by a rubric 
of the same Liturgy of Edward VI., as well as by the 
25th Canon; and its adoption by members of the uniVer- 
sities is enforced by the 17th Canon.” — Pinnock, p. 969. 

“The Hood was originally a cape attached to the back 
part of the collar of lay as well as ecclesiastical garments, 
and might be drawn over the head if necessary. It was 
lined with furs, silks, and stuffs of various kinds, as may 
be seen in the robes of different orders of Graduates in 
our universities. Du Cange thinks that a part of these 
hoods, which originally fitted on the head, was afterwards 
detached, and finally became the square cap which is now 
generally worn by students and some other members of 
the universities.” — Rev. W. Bates’ Lectures on Christian 
Antiquities, | 


_— | 


Paris ; those of St. Andrew's with those of Louvaine ; and those of 





Glasgow with those of Bologna. The Revolution, however, has done 
much to obliterate the traces even of the Parisian hoods: and the 
M.A. hood of Paris is all that has hitherto rewarded the researches of 
the university antiquary. 


TESTAMENT OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 
(2™ S. vi. 88. 173.) 

Although I can add but little to what has al- 
ready been said about this popular chap-book, I 
would observe, that, having been curious as to the 
period when The Testaments became one of the 
books for the million in the north, I am enabled 
to go a little farther back, and to come a little 
lower down with it than G. N. 

I have now before me a very neat edition in 
12mo., Glasgow, by Sanders (1704); and, same 
size, Glasgow, by Duncan (1745) ; both with the 
usual : uts. 

DD. 8. quotes from the London edition of 1681 : 
if the cat on his title is the same as that in mine 
of 1671, also printed by Clark, he has made an 
unlucky guess as to its import. It is well known 
to all collectors of these chap-books, that the 
printers were not over nice in their illustrations ; 
sometimes lending a godly treatise a profane pic- 
ture, and sometimes reversing the practice. In 
this way one of the old cuts belonging to the 
Decameron has superseded, in Clark’s edition of 
The Testaments, the original one of Jacob bless- 
ing his sons. At all events, the cut in question 
adorns both my French and English Boccaccio of 
1597 and 1620-25; and the disporting repre- 
sented savours more of Florentine relaxation than 
it does of the Israelites dancing before the golden 
ealf. Relevancy to the subject was with the 
Duck Lane and Aldermary typographers secon- 
dary to an attractive frontispiece; and the case 
before us, Jacob on his death-bed, which will be 
found in its right place in old John Day’s edition 
of 1581, had to give way to the Italian scene re- 
presenting the dramatis persone of Boceaccio as 
engaged on one of the memorable ten days. 





I have a very fine copy of this curious book in 
12mo., “published in London by R. Y., for the 
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Company of Stationers, 1638.” The title-page dif- 
fers from that of the edition of 1681, described by 
D. S. in having on its lower half the same wood- 
cut as he deseribes as immediately preceding the 
Testament of Jacob. The epistle “ to the Chris- 
tian Reader” occupies ten pages, and is subscribed 
Richard Day. ‘The Testament of Jacob fills nine 
pages, and those of his twelve sons one hundred 
and forty-one pages. I shall be glad to be in- 
formed the date of the jirst edition in English of 
this book. I have seen accounts of editions pub- 
lished in 1577, 1581, 1638, 1677, 1681, 1706, and 
1731. Pisney Tompson. 


I have an earlier copy of this book than either 
G. N. or D.S. The title-page is the same as 
that referred to by G. N.; but an earlier edition, 
“Printed at London for the Company of the Sta- 
tioners, 1610." The woodeut on the title-page 
corresponds with that described by D. S. as ap- 
pearing on his copy to the Testament of Jacob. 
The letters R. B. appear on the foot-board of the 
bedstead ; no verses underneath, but “ Printed,” 
&e., as above. It is in black-letter, small 12mo., 


apparently the original stitched covers. After an | 


epistle “ To the Christian Reader,” of eight pages, 
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signed “ Richard Day,” follows “The ‘Testament | 


of Jacob,” &e., as described by D.S. The cut on 
the title-page repeated, and the verse as given by 
D.S. underneath. ‘The Testament of Jacob itself 
takes up eleven pages, beginning on the back of 
the title. Then follows the Testaments of each of 
the Twelve Patriarchs in order, each preceded by 
a woodcut with verses underneath, occupying 142 


pages, 


unnumbered: concluding with the ac- | 


count of how these Testaments were first found, 


on two pages. At the end of the volume is a 
woodcut with “1610,” over the top of it, a blaz- 
ing sun in an oval, with the motto around: “ Os 


homini sublime dedit,” surrounded with angels, | 


flowers, and other ornaments; among which are 
the arms of the city of London and the Stationers’ 
Company ; underneath, “ At London, printed for 
the Company of Stationers.” 

The woodcuts, though rudely cut, are better in 
design than many of the date. On the blank leaf 


in the beginning are the following words, written 


by some previous owner : — 

“ Iste liber est meus, testis est Deus, si quisque querat, 
Johanem Eliott nominatum.” 

The following is in very old handwriting, as 
ancient (I should judge from the peculiar form 
of some of the letters) as the date of the book : — 

“ A mercyfull man douth inriche his owne soule, and 
shall enter in thorowe the three graces humilitie, vertue 
and honor to live with Abraham, to rest with Isake, to 
joie with Jacobe.” 

Samu Suaw. 

Andover. 





“IT IS NOT WORTH AN OLD sone!” 
(2¢ S. vi. 148.) 

In old English, “a song” sometimes signifies 
“a trifle.” The use of the word in this sense, and 
of such vernacular phrases as “ it is not worth an 
old song,” “he bought it for an old song,” “ he 
sold it for a song,” (Conf. All's Well, Act TTI. 
Se. 2.), is apparently due to various concurrent 
circumstances. 

We find an early trace of the idea, perhaps the 
earliest, in med. Latin. Cancie meant nugem. 
With this may be compared in Fr. the interjee- 
tional chansons! which, though it means literally 
songs ! is equivalent to our English nonsense! or 
to Mr. Burchell’s expressive but not very ceremo- 
nious “fudge!” So, in Italian, canzone! (songs!) 
per modo d’ interrompimento ; i. e. stuff’! 

It is however observable that, in our English 
idioms as above enumerated, “ song” expresses 
not simply a trifle, a valueless article, but such an 
article used in barter, i. e. paid as a price, or given 
in exchange (“He sold it for an old song,” &c.). 
But of this use, also, we have traces in other lan- 
guages. 

Thus in Italian, dar canzone (to give songs) is 
to give words in lieu of deeds, to cozen, to bilk. 
And this idea of short payment, as connected with 
is very evident also in the Fr. “Je ne 
me paye pas de chansons,” which, verbally ren- 
dered, means “I am not to be paid in songs,” or, 
“T receive not payment in songs” (words won't 
do for me, I want deeds). 

We, however, in describing the valueless article 
or insufficient price, often introduce the word old 
(“he bought it for an old song”). This our idea 
of an “ old song,” as something valueless, may per- 
haps have originated in the following manner. 

“Song,” in old English, often signified the 
Church Services, which were sung or chanted; a 
signification of which our language still retains 
some traces, as in “evensong.” So, in French, 
chant, plain-chant (church-music, or chants). So 
in med. Latin, cantus, e.g. cantus Ambrosianus, 
c. Gregorianus, c. Romanus, &c. 

But in process of time, and especially in those 
parts of the Pope’s dominions which lay beyond 
the confines of Italy, the church-music (song or 


” 
* songs, 


| cantus) gradually deviated from the cantus Re- 


manus, or Roman standard. This was deemed a 
very serious affair; great efforts were made to 
reinstate the orthodox score; and reverend in- 


aA 


structors, not “moderaté docti in arte musica, 


| were sent forth from Rome as missionaries to rec- 
| tify the deviation, “ ut non esset dispar ordo psal- 


lendi, quibus erat compar ardor credendi.” The 
consequence was, that those churches which re- 
quired correction had now to learn what was, to 
them, a new song —“ Sub iis temporibus inceeptus 
est novus modus cantandi.” Du Cange (Hensch.) 
on Cantus. 
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The natural result would be that the “old 
song,” which, if not absolutely heterodox, was 
vicious, and tended to schism, fell into disuse, 
and became valueless. May not this be one reason 
why “an old song” came to express the purchase- 
price of anything that was bought dog-cheap? 

There was, however, in former days one kind of 
bargain, into which “songs” actually entered, and | 
that on a very extended scale of transaction. We | 
still speak of singing mass; and to the service of | 
the mass the term “song” was particularly ap- | 
plied. When, therefore, an individual bequeathed | 
& property to secure masses for his soul, instead 
of leaving it to his expectant heirs, qu., might not 
the baulked expectant resentfully exclaim, that 
the property had been “ sold for a song ?” 

In these suggestions there is nothing which 
clashes with the idea thrown out by J. Y., as to our 
forefathers preferring new songs to old. Of such 
a preference we get an inkling in The Winter's 
Tale, Act IV. Sc. 3., where the question is about 
ballad-selling : — 

“ Mop. Is it true, think you” [the ballad] ? 

“ Autol. Very true; and but a month old.” 








Much farther light might be thrown on the 
question of tle “old song,” but I have already 
trespassed too far. Tuomas Boys. 


THE FRENCH TRICOLOR. 
(2™ S. vi. 164, 198.) 


A. A. having expressed a doubt as to the 
national flag being always the arms of the reigning 
dynasty, induces me to offer a few observations, 
which seem to bear upon the subject, at the same 
time hoping that it may lead some of your cor- 
respondents to further investigations. In the first 
instance, let us look into the word etymologically : 
the correct French word for flag is Pavillon. 
This is remarkable as being the word for the uni- 
versal symbol of royalty, whether we turn to the 
remote period of Nineveh, or to the distant re- 
gion of Siam. It is the vezillum supremum of 
the Heralds. On turning to the German, we there | 
find Fahne, Fan, is the word for flag; here is | 
another universal symbol of royalty. This also | 
is held over the Assyrian monarchs. It was borne 
on each side of the Emperor of Delhi. The fan 
still forms with the umbrella a most conspicuous 
part of the Pope’s pageant, and we may also see 
it, conjointly with the umbrella, in the arms placed 
in the title-page of the Illuminated MS. of the 
Prince of Oude in the British Museum. 

Now for our own beloved flag. It is singular 
that the old English'name for the Iris or Fleur- 
de-lys is Flag. Does the flower derive its name 
from the standard, or vice versd? If the former, 
it must have received it at the time when the 
French lilies were added to the lions. If not, it 
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is difficult to arrive at its etymology; for one 
would never like to associate the idea of a flugging 
object with that of the “ Flag that braved a thou- 
sand years the battle and the breeze.” I may 
here remark that the lily seems to have been a 
universal bearing. We read of “ Shushan the 
Palace,” i. e. Persepolis, the district still retaining 
the name of Susa, while the lily derives its most 
interesting designation, Susiana, from the same 
source. ‘The lily also forms one of the most fre- 
quent decorations of Solomon’s Temple, the He- 
brew word being the same. Some of the most 
remarkable of the Psalms bear the title “ con- 
cerning Shushan,” or “ Shushannim” (i. e. the 
lily or the lilies). 

In the Exhibition of Paintings by the Old 
Masters at the British Gallery this year, there was 
an interesting painting by Leonardo da Vinci in 
which the Infant Christ was represented as stand- 
ing between two yellow irises; that on the sinister 
side with the petals downwards, apparently to 
represent the humanity or humiliation of Christ, 
while that on the dexter side had the petals up- 


| wards, implying the divinity or glorification, the 


combination giving the interlaced triangles.* This 

added to what has been advanced previously ap- 

pears to me to show the universality of the bear- 

ings of the fleur-de-lys. W. Text. 
Towcester. 





There is no foundation whatever for the tradi- 
tion mentioned by your correspondent. The tri- 
color is essentially the creation or type of popular 
will, as contradistinguished from, or rather op- 
posed to, the emblem of royalty. Its history is 
both ancient and interesting. In or about the 
year 1356, during the captivity of John of France 
in the Tower of London, and the regency of the 
Dauphin Charles, the States-General of Paris, at 
the head of which ‘was the justly celebrated 
* Prevot des Marchands,” Etienne Marcel, effected 
great changes in the mode of government. They 
pronounced their decisions in the presence of the 
“ Bourgeois,” who, at the bidding of the Prevot, 
suspended their business, closed their shops, and 
took up arms in support of the popular will. 
Paris became in fact a sort of republic, and the 
municipality governed the Estates, and in truth 
all France. The council chamber of the Bour- 
geois was transferred toa house on the Place de 
Greve called “ La Maison aux Piliers,” the large 
hall of which was for two centuries the theatre of 
many most important events in the history of 
France. At this time it was decided that the 
city of Paris should have colours of its own, and 
under the authority of Etienne Marcel a flag was 





* The word shushan also stands for the number 6 in 
the Hebrew. This is well known to be “ the perfect 
number.” The two interlaced fleur-de-lys make the lily, 
the fleur-de-lys or iris having three predominant leaves. 
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selected “ half blue and half red, with an agrafe 
of silver and the motto ‘ A bonne fin.’” Shortly 
after, Etienne Marcel was murdered at the Porte 
St. Antoine, with sixty of his followers, where- 
upon the colours of the city were suppressed, and 
remained in obscurity until 1789. 

Upon the accession of the Dauphin to the 
throne as Charles V., he erected the “ Bastille 
St. Antoine” (on the very spot where Etienne 
Marcel had been slain), as the first monument of 
defiance on the part of the crown against the 
capital, and which remained for centuries a state 
prison, and the symbol of despotism. By a sin- 
gular coincidence the Bastille was destroyed the 
very day upon which the ancient colours of Paris 
— the colours of Etienne Marcel — became victo- 
rious over royalty. On that day, July 14, 1789, 
La Fayette restored the colours of the vity to the 
people, adding thereto the royal emblem “ white,” 
and thereby composed that “ Tricolor,” which, 
according to La Fayette’s prophetic words, “ de- 
vait faire le tour du monde.” H. F. H. 

Pendleton, Manchester. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Saint Sunday (2™ S. vi. 132.) — The saint thus 
designated must be Saint Dominic, in Latin Do- 
minicus, and from Dominica, the name of Sunday 
in the Liturgy of the Catholic church, quaintly 
called in English Saint Sunday. F. C. H. 


Lynn Regis Monument (2™ S. vi. 166.) — The 
arms are those of King’s Lynn in Norfolk, but 
should have been described as dragons’ heads ; 
they stand recorded in the Visitation of that 
county, A.p. 1563 — azure, three dragons’ heads 
erased, each holding a cross-crosslet fitchy, or. Y. 

College of Arms. 


Darwin's Botanic Garden (2° S. vi. 165.) — 
E. B. asks where Miss Edgeworth advances the 
opinion attributed to her by a writer in the Satur- 
day Review, Aug. 14, on the value of Darwin's 
Botanic Garden? ‘The Saturday Reviewer, in 
common (I suppose) with many of the present and 
preceding generation, has read Miss Edgeworth’s 
Frank. In that clever child’s-book Miss Edge- 
worth makes quotations from Darwin's poem the 
proof of her little hero's good memory and rather 

ecocious poetical taste, as well as the occasion of 

is first experience of the world. The Saturday 
Reviewer remembers Frank. PEREGRINUS. 


Family of Fothergill (2°* S. v. 321.) — In this 
article by F. B. D. there are several errors. 
“ Thomas Fothergill, B.D., of Brounber,” is stated 
to have been “ Master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 1668 ;” whereas Peter Gunning, afterwards 


Bishop of Chichester and of Ely, held that office 
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from 1661 to 1670. The Rev. John Fothergill, 
“B.D.,” was not “archdeacon of one of the Afri- 
can settlements,” but of Berbice, in South America. 
He was appointed to that archdeaconry on its 
erection in 1842, there having been previously 
only one archdeacon for the colony of British 
Guiana ; and he appears to have held that dignity 
till 1851, since which year no successor has been 
nominated toit. If Mr. Fothergill was a B.D., he 
did not receive the degree from either of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford or Cambridge, and in my lists 
(MS. Fasti) he is only designated JZ.A. It should 
also be noted that there was no clergyman of 
archidiaconal rank in any part of our African 
settlements previously to the year 1847. 

Several Fothergills occur prebendaries 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
John Fothergill was Preb. of Durham in the col- 
legiate church of St. Mary, Southwell, Northamp- 
tonshire, from 1660 till his death in 1676-7; 
Thomas Fothergill held the prebend of Botevant 
in the cathedral church of York, from 1660 to 


as 


| 1677; Thomas Fothergill, D.D., was a prebendary 


of Durham, 1775 to. 1776; he was also Provost 
of Queen's College, Oxford, 1767-96, and Vice- 
Chancellor of that University, 1772-6. George 
Fothergill, D.D., was Principal of Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, from 1751 till his death, 4th Oct. 1760; 
and others of the name occur, as graduates of Ox- 
ford, from 1687 to 1798; all of them, with four 
exceptions, having been Members of Queen's Col- 
lege. There is no Fothergill among the Graduati 
Cantabrigienses since the year 1760. 

“ The celebrated fight of Sollom Moss,” should 
have been Solway Moss —that disastrous event 
for Scotland — fought and won by the English, 
25th Nov. 1542. 

The endowed Grammar School of Ravenstone- 
dale in Westmoreland was founded in 1688. 

A. S. A. 

Gulliver's Travels (24 §S. vi. 123.) — Pror. Dg 
Morgan's interesting paper on Gulliver’s Travels 
is in some parts slightly hypercritical, e. g. when 
Swift describes the beef and mutton of Laputa as 
being served up in the shape of equilateral trian- 
gles, rhomboids, and cycloids, it must surely be 
understood that the writer is using popular lan- 
guage, not strict mathematical terms, and that he 
presupposes the third dimension, or thickness of 
the slices into which the joints of beef and mutton 
had been divided. Nor is it reasonable to sup- 
pose, as insinuated, that Swift had overlooked the 
fact of cones and cylinders being terms for solids, 
while parallelograms is a term for a superficies 
only, vox et preterea nihil. 

The “awkward satire” respecting the tailor’s 
system of measuring, is rendered necessary by the 
other more graceful satire which Pror. De Mor- 
GAN suggests having been already anticipated in 
| the Lilliputian adventures, where the sempstresses 
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“ measured my right thumb, and desired no more; 
for by a mathematical computation that twice 
round the thumb is once round the wrist, and so 
on to the neck and waist, and by the help of my 
old shirt, which I displayed on the ground before 
them for a pattern, they fitted me exactly.” 

In reply to. Pror. De Moraan’s challenge, I beg 
to ask whether the story of Sir Isaac Newton, 
with his two holes in the same door,—a large 
hole for the cat, and a little bole for the kitten, — 
is a fact or a fiction? Also whether the several 
anecdotes of the same philosopher's absence of 
mind, narrated by Sir David Brewster, do not 
suggest the idea that a “ flapper” was a most use- 
ful companion? Many more such might be cur- 
rent in society when Swift wrote which may now 
be lost, but would have still farther justified his 
satire. Will Pror. De Morea assert that men 
who have been great in mathematics have often 
been great in other things? Hinton Henpury. 


Remains of James IT. (2™ S. vi. 162.) —The 
annexed information may be added to that given 
in Rivington’s Annual Register for 1824, quoted 
by J. H. B. 

On July 12th, 1826, in excavating for the foun- 
dation of the steeple of the new church at St. Ger- 
main several leaden boxes were discovered, on 
one of which was the following inscription : — 

“Tei est une portion de la chair et des parties nobles du 
corps du trés-haut, trés-puissant et excellent prince Jacques 
Stuart, Second du nom, roi de la Grande-Bretagne, né le 


xxut. Octobre mpcxxxut., décédé en France a Saint- | emia 
| shews, that Antichrist was already born at Rome, and 


Germain-en-Laye, le xv1. Septembre mpcc1.” 

The arms of the Stuart family were engraved 
on the base of the inscription. 

Some of your readers may be amused with the 
subjoined lines written after the death of James 
IL. :— . 

«C'est ici que Jac ques Second, 
Sans ministres et sans maitresse, 
Le matin allait & la messe, 
Et le soir allait au sermon.” 
GALLUS. 


Nostradamus : Joachim (2™ §. vi.148.) — E. L. 
inquires who was the Abbate Joachimo, and where 
are his prophecies to be found? Te was a Cala- 
brian, a Benedictine monk, and abbot of the mo- 
nastery of his order at Florence in the twelfth 
century, died 1202. A man who puzzled the Ro- 
mish church, and of whom Moreri with justice 
remarks: “il fait dans sa vie tant de bruit dans 
le monde, et qui est encore aujourd’hui un grand 
probléme apres sa mort.” Many miracles were 
performed at his tomb, and an attempt was made 
to canonise him. This was refused by the Pope 
on account of the heresies that were found in his 
works and prophecies. His life was so extraor- 
dinary that, while many thought him the most 
profound doctor, the most enlightened prophet, 
and greatest saint the church had ever seen, 
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others considered him as strongly tinctured with 
heresy, an impostor, hypocrite, and heretic. He 
considered himself to be the only person who had 
found the true key to the Apocalypse. His pro- 
phecies are to be found in my library, and I hope 
in the British Museum. It is a small 4to of 151 
pages, with twenty-nine very extraordinary wood- 
cuts from drawings in the Vatican; each Pro- 
phecy is accompanied with notes by Paul Scaliger. 
No place or date. Probably offence was taken at 
a reference to the Ursini family, that the first 
Pope it furnished should shave the church, that he 
might nourish the bears’ feet (his nephews) ; and, 
therefore, his den (the church) was to be fed with 
the finest of the wheat. There is a thirtieth cut 
added, representing Luther as a monk with an 
ugly devil astride upon his shoulders, followed by 
Melancthon. 

Watkins and Ze Dictionnaire Universel call 
Joachim a Cistercian. His life was published by 
Gervaise, 2 vols. 12mo. 1745. 

If E. L. cannot more readily find these strange 
predictions which so shook the church, it will give 
me great pleasure to show him my copy. 

Georce Orror. 

Grove Street, South Hackney. 


The Great Historical Dictionary says Joachim— 
« A Calabrian by birth, and a monk of the order of the 
Cistercians, afterwards abbot and founder of the congre- 
gation of Flora, was in great esteem towards the end of the 
lith century. He writ divers works, viz. Commentaries 
upon Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Revelations, wherein he 


| to be exalted there; as also, a Concordance of the Old 





and New Testament, and his famous Prophecies concern- 
ing the Popes of Rome. He died in 1202. This Abbot, 
as well as Cardinal Cusanus, Johan. Lightenbergius, Hil- 
degarda, and St. Bridget, in his writings fore-told a gene- 
ral change of religion. In the Council of Lateran held 
in 1215, a Treatise of his concerning the Trinity, writ 
against the Master of the Sentences, was condemned as 
heretical; but Georg. Laudo, an abbot of his own Order, 
undertook his defence: however, certain it is, that he 
was very famous for his piety and learning; and in the 
time wherein he lived, esteemed as a prophet.” 

Nostradamus, according to the same authority, 
who was born “at Salon, or as others at St. 
Remy in Provence,” published his Prophetical 
Centuries in 1555, and died July 2, 1566, aged 
sixty-two years, six months, and seventeen days. 
Stephanus Jodellus, who was no admirer of astro- 
logy, gives this witty character of him : — 
“ Nostradamus cim falsa damus, nam fallere nostrum est, 

Et cium verba damus, nil nisi nostra damus.” 
The authorities given are “ Spond. Beuche.” 
R. W. 

English and Welsh Languages in Pembrokeshire 
(2™ 8. vi. 70.) — G. C. G. asks to what extent 
the English has displaced the Welsh in the above 
county. As no correspondent from the locality 
has answered his Query, perhaps you will permit 





a 
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me, as one who has sojourned for a time in the 
county, to inform him that the English language 
is generally spoken to the south of the ancient 
Roman line of road, which, passing through Car- 
marthen, terminates at St. David's; and the Welsh 
to the north. Of course, there are many among 
the labouring class in the southern division that 
can talk Welsh, and do when the opportunity 
serves, but the English is the prevalent language. 
Tee-Ber. 
Hocus Pocus (2™ §. vi. 179.) — Blount, in 1656, 
and Phillips in 1658, give these words as a noun 
substantive, and define them to mean “a juggler, 
one that shows tricks by sleight of hand.” Skinner, 
in 1671, defines the phrase to mean both a con- 
juror and a conjuration. Nares says, 
“ To Hocus, to cheat, to impose upon; from hocus po- 
cus, the jargon of pretended conjurors, the origin of which 
seems to be rightly drawn from the Italian jugglers, who 


said Ochus Bochus, in reference to a famous magician of 


those names.” 
He adds, 


“L’Estrange has hocus-pocussing, at length; Mr. Ma- 
lone says, the modern word hoar is made from this, and I 
prefer this derivation to those which are more learned 
eee It is a strong confirmation of this origin, that 
hoax is not a word handed down to us from our ancestors, 
but very lately introduced by persons who might have 
retained hocus,a word hardly obsolete, but could know 
nothing of Saxon, or the books in Lambeth Library.” 


The new edition of Nares’s Glossary, by Messrs. | 


Halliwell and Wright, does not contain anything 
additional upon the subject. Webster derives 
hocus pocus from the Welsh “ hoced, a cheat or 


trick, and perhaps bwg or pwea, a hobgoblin.” | 


He defines it in nearly the same words as Blount 

and Phillips do, and gives Hudibras as his autho- 

rity. Webster has also hocus pocus, as a verb 

transitive, meaning “to cheat,” and quotes L'Es- 

trange as his authority. Pisuey ‘Tnompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


Dr. Donne’s Discovery of a Murder (2 §. v. 
68.; vi. 18.)—In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 


length, and related the particulars of a disastrous 
shipwreck, which had thrown him and two com- 
panions upon the English coast. He said that his 
companions were lying ill of fever a few miles off, 
and that he had no resource but to beg for them 
and himself. He obtained a little money in this 
neighbourhood, and deceived us all by his appa- 
rent distress and gratitude. He pronounced his 
Latin exactly as English Catholics do; and it 
struck me much that he had no foreign accent. 
The mystery, however, was soon explained. For 
I learnt the next morning that he and his two 
companions spent the night at an adjacent public- 
house, drinking to excess, and that they spoke 
English, but with an Irish brogue. I have no 
doubt that the man was an Irishman ; and he had 
probably been intended for the priesthood, and 
educated at some college, and so had acquired his 
correct knowledge of Latin. A short time after 
I saw him drunk in the streets of Norwich; and 
subsequently he was committed to prison by the 
magistrates at Yarmouth for having obtained 
money under false pretences. Nothing, therefore, 
ean be inferred from this man’s pronunciation, 
who in all probability had never been in Hun- 
gary, but had heard that Latin was commonly 
spoken there, and turned the information to ac- 
count with more ingenuity than honesty. 
F. C. H. 
Cricket (2"¢ S. vi. 133. 178.) — This anecdote 
ef the Duchess of Barri is also told of Ibrahim 
Pacha. Among other efforts made to amuse him 
during the time that he was in England, he was 
taken to see a cricket-match at Lord's; and it is 
said, that, after staring weariedly for the space of 
two hours at the strenuous exertions of the picked 
players of England, he at length, in despair, sent 
a message to the captains of the eleven, that he 


| did not wish to hurry them, but that when they 


August, 1841, I pointed out that this story could | 


not be true of Dr. Donne; my authority being a 
book which had at that time been lately reprinted 


by the Shakspeare Society, Gosson’s School of 


Abuse. J.C. RB. 


Pronunciation of the Latin Language (2™ 8. vi. 
49. 117.) —I suspect that the soi-disant Hun- 
garian sailor described by O. C. Creep had the 
art of varying his pronunciation to suit those 
whom he addressed. ‘The same man was in Nor- 
wich and Yarmouth at the time alluded to. He 
accosted me in very good Latin, which he spoke 
readily, but aware whom he was addressing, he 
began by making the sign of the cross, and sa- 
luting me in familiar phrases of the Catholic 
liturgy. He told me his adventures at some 


were tired of running about, he would be much 
obliged to them if they would begin their game. 

Curusert Breve. 

Corporation Insignia (2°* §. v. 469. 519.) — 

Allow me to correct an error which has crept into 

Mr. Brent's communication as above (p. 470.) : 

he says, “Hertford has a sword of state only.” 


| It has also a mace, and has evidently possessed 


| able period. 


one, or more, amongst its insignia for a consider- 
The mace now in use bears, I am in- 
formed, the initials C. R., and therefore, in all 
probability, dates from the Charter of Charles II. 
(29 Nov. 1680), by which the privilege of carry- 
ing a sword before the mayor on public occasions, 
as well as a mace, is granted. With respect to 
this sword and the defraying of the expenses at- 
tending the grant, of this charter generally, Turnor, 
in his history of the town, says, that Sir Charles 


| Cesar of Benington Place, Knight, who at the 


time represented the borough in Parliament, con- 
tributed 100/., and that “out of this sum the 
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sword at present in use was purchased; and to 
commemorate Sir Charles's liberality the mayor 
and aldermen caused his name and coat of arms to 
be engraved thereon.” 

Prior to this the charter of Queen Elizabeth 
(thirty-first of her reign), provides that the ser- 
geant shall carry a mace “with the royal arms 
upon it engraved; and by that of James I. the 
sergeants-at-mace are “ to carry before the mayor 


two maces of silver, or gilt with gold, engraved | 


and garnished with the king’s arms, within the 
borough and precincts thereof.” Whether these 
two maces were ever used I do not learn. 


The Mayor of Hull has ¢wo swords carried be- | 


fore him; one given by Richard IIL, the other 
by Henry VIII. 

Amongst the insignia at Colchester is a silver 
oyster used by the water-bailiff to regulate the 
size of oysters permitted to be caught, and also a 
silver oar for the same functionary. 

Manchester has amongst its insignia a collar and 
jewel for the mayor, of which the following is, I 
believe, a correct description : — 

“The collar is an inch and a quarter wide, with the 
arms of Manchester in enamel, the rose of Lancaster al- 
ternating with the ‘5S,’ and a fancy knot-device, and in 
the centre a beautiful scroll, with medallion, in relief, of 
Commerce. From this is suspended a badge, bearing in 
the centre the arms of Manchester in high relief and 
enamelled on a crimson ground, with a ribbon of pur- 
ple enamel, and the motto, Concilio et labore, formed in 
diamonds. A rich gold border in the cinque-cento style, 
with diamond wreaths of the rose, thistle, and shamrotk 
around. The ornament can be worn without the collar, 
attached by a ribbon, in the same way as a military 
order.” 

How long has this collar been in use? and of 
what other towns are the mayors thus decorated ? 

R. W. Hackwoop. 

“ For he that fights and runs away” (2°* S. vi. 
161.)—I have turned to all the ten articles 
which relate to these words and their context, 
and are alluded to by Mr. Yrowets at p. 161. of 
your present volume, but have not found any re- 
ference to a tract quoted in a note in Dodsley's 
Collection of Old Plays, vol. xi. p. 236., edition of 
1827. This note is signed “C.,” and is, therefore, 
to be attributed to Mr. Coxtuier. It states that, 

“In a translation from the French, printed in 1595, 
called A pleasant Satyre or Poesie is to be found the fol- 
lowing lines, which probably are the original of a passage 
for which Hudibras is usually cited as the authority : — 

* Oft he that doth abide 
Is cause of his own paine ; 
Lut he that flieth in good tide, 
Perhaps may fight againe.’” 
Pisney Tuompson. 


Music at the Universities (2°* S. v. 474.) — In 
the British Museum are three volumes of MS. 
musical compositions by the late Mr. Samuel 
Wesley, many of them being in his own hand- 
writing, and others copied from his MS.: the 
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whole being the gift of his friend, Mr. Vincent 
Novello, to the Museum Library. One of the 
volumes contains the copy of a setting by Mr. 
Wesley of a verse from Anacreon, to which Mr. 
Novello has appended the subjoined note, which I 
send as apropos to Dr. Gauntiett's article ; and 
also as showing Mr. Wesley's disposition to bid 
defiance to the theorists upon the subject of con- 
secutive fifths : — 

“In the original copy is the following remark in S. 
Wesley’s own handwriting: ‘ Here are two perfect fifths ; 
and what of that ?’” AR 


Winchester : Bicétre (2™ S. vi. 167.) —In an- 
swer to this Query, the following explanation will 


| be found in Dulaure’s Histoire des Environs de 





Paris, vol. vi. part ti. pp. 302-3. : — 

“King St. Louis, wishing to establish a colony of Car- 
thusian friars near his capital, granted them, in the parish 
of Gentilly, a piece of ground, which received the name of 
La Grange aux Queux from the name of one Lequeux 
from whom he bought it in 1250. These Carthusian monks 
having subsequently removed nearer to Paris, the monas- 
tery was allowed to fall in ruins. 

“In 1290, John, Bishop of Wincester, in England, 
built a castle on the site of La Grange aux Queur. This 
castle kept the name of its founder, Wincester or Winces- 
tre, which was afterwards corrupted into Bicétre. 

“ The dukes of Berri and Orléans retired there with the 
men of their party, where they negotiated a treaty of 
peace called the peace of Wincester, the violation of which, 
about a year after, is called in history the treason of Win- 
cester.” 

GALLus. 

“ An instance of B and W being interchangeable ” may 
be found “in the Bicéstre at Paris, built by the Bishop of 
Winchester, Vincester, Bincester, Bicestre.”—Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, i, 229. 

Tes-Beer. 


Teetotalism (2™* S. vi. 145.)—In support of 
Mr. Dawson Burns's account of the origin of the 
word “ tee-totalism,” I may perhaps mention my 
own recollection of the frequent employment of 
the words “tee-total,” “tee-totally,” by my own 
father, a West-countryman, born 1786, died 1846, 
in the senses of “absolute,” “entire,” and “ ab- 
solutely,” “entirely.” Long before the total ab- 
stinence movement, I feel sure the word was 
familiar to him; but whether he brought it from 
Devonshire, with many other racy local and pro- 
vincial expressions, or adopted it from some early 
friend, I cannot pretend to say. CANnTAB. 


Rohesia, Sister of Archbishop Bechet (2 S. 
ii. 386.) —L. B. L. produces from the Pipe Rolls 
some notices of payments to this lady from a mill 
at Canterbury, and asks whether her existence 
had been noticed by any one? It is but very 
lately that I have become able to answer this 
question. 

1. The only printed Roll in which the payment 
occurs is, I believe, that of 1 Rich. I., edited by 
Mr. Hunter in 1844. The entry in this is quoted 
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by Dr. Lappenberg, in a note contributed to Dr. 
Pauli’s Continuation of his History of England 
(vol. iii. p. 103., Hamburg, 1853). As the pay- 
ment is there said to be made to Rohesia’s son, it 
is probable that the mother was by that time dead. 

2. The grant is mentioned by Garnier of Pont 
S. Maxence, in his metrical Vie St. Thomas le 
Martir, published by Bekker in the Transactions 
of the Berlin Academy, 1838. In describing the 
penance of Henry II. at Canterbury, this biogra- 
pher says : — 
“ La surur saint Thomas merci quist e cria, 

E en adrescement un molin li dona, 

Bien valt dis mars par an la rente qu’ele en a.”—P. 162. 


J.C. R. 


Cuthbert Family (2™* S. vi. 163.) — The mar- 
riage of Mr. Geo. Cuthbert in 1653 is extracted 
from the registers of Windsor parish church. 
The family of Cuthbert still continues to reside in 
the parish of Willoughby. Pisney Tuompson. 


Welowes and Roses (2™* S. vi. 148.) — When 
Capgrave says that in January, 1338, “ welowes 
bore roses,” he probably means “ willows,” — “ wil- 
lows bore roses.” So they do now. In rationalis- 
ing an old medieval legend like this of Capgrave's, 
one almost feels a pang. But imperiosa trahit 
veritas: naturalists have recorded, what many of 
us have had frequent opportunities of observing, 
that the willow does occasionally bear a kind of 
rose. 

The species of willow most remarkable in this 
respect is the Rose-willow (Ger. Rosenweide, Salix 
rosea of the old botanists, S. helix L.) The 
phenomenon is thus expounded by Loudon : — 

* The name rose-willow relates to rose-like expansions 
at the end of the branches, which are caused by the de- 
position of the egg of a cynips in the summits of the 
twigs, in consequence of which they shoot out into numer- 
ous leaves, totally different in shape from the other leaves 
of the tree, and arranged not much unlike those compos- 
ing the flowers of the rose, adhering to the stem after the 
other leaves fall off.” (Arb. et Frut. Brit. iii. 1491.) 

A similar account is given by Ray, Hist. Plant. 
ii. 1420. Conf. also Parkinson, Theater of Plantes 
(1640), p. 1431. 

Capgrave registers the appearance of the we- 
lowe-roses in Januarie! Thisalso is explained by 
Ray: “He (rose) per totam hyemem tenaciter 
virgis adherent, et se cuivis conspiciendw pra- 
bent ;” as well as by Loudon, who particularly 
states that the rose-like expansion “is obvious in 
winter, when the plants are leafless.” 

This sort of rose, however, is not peculiar to the 
S. helix. It is very common also, says Loudon, 
on the S. Hoffmanniana (Sussex), and on the 8S. 
alba (Cambridgeshire): “multis salicum speciebus 
communis,” says Ray. Mr. ‘Teale, a most excel- 
lent botanical authority, informs me that he has 
seen it on the rose-tree itself; and I have met with 
it on briers. 





Capgrave is countenanced by many old tales 
about roses blossoming in winter ; for instarice, 
the old Kentish legend, beginning 

“ Three ravens set upon a tree, Derry-down,” 
and ending 
“ Last Christmas-day the roses blew.” 
Tuomas Bors. 

P. S? A plate, very fairly executed, of the rose 
growing on the “ welowe” may be seen in Bau- 
hin’s Hist. Plant. (1650), vol. i. part 2., p. 213.; 
and also in Gerarde’s Herball, (1597), p. 1204. 


English Militia (2 §S. v. 74.) —On a for- 
mer occasion I transmitted to you a list of the 
English militia who so nobly and spontaneously 
proffered their services for the suppression of the 
Trish Rebellion in 1798, and which was as com- 
plete, with regard to specifying tlie individual re- 
giments, as I could then find data for the purpose. 
Since that time I have, however, been enabled to 
add considerably to the list furnished, and an aug- 
mentation also of four Welsh regiments, which, 
being animated with equal loyalty and patriotism, 
were sent to that kingdom in support of law and 
social order. 

Militia despatched from England to serve in Ireland 
during the Rebellion of 1798: — 

ENGLISH. 


Regiments, Colonels. 


Bedford - . J. Moore. 

Bucks - - Geo. Marquis of Buckingham, K.G. 
Oxford = - - Lord Chas. Spencer, M.P. 

East Suffolk - Edw. Goate. 

Warwick - Francis, Marquis of Hertford. 


WELSH. 
Thos. Johnes, M.P. 
Sir W. W. Wynne, Bt., M.P. 
Griffith H. Vaughan. 
Thomas Browne, 


Carmarthen . 
Denbigh - 
Merioneth - 
Montgomery - 


*, 
Two Brothers of the same Christian Name (2 
S. v. 307. passim.) — Only one instance of the 


| kind oceurs to personal knowledge, and it was 


in the north of Scotland. Mr. John Munro, long 
factor on the estate of Fowlis.in Ross-shire (belong- 
ing to the late Sir Hugh Munro, 8th baronet, and 
26th baron of Fowlis in succession, the head of 
one of our most ancient Scotish families), in- 
formed me, about twenty years ago, that he had an 
elder brother, sons of the same father, but by a 
different mother, who bore the same Christian name 
that he did himself, and which was also, I think, 
their father’s, namely, John. This brother lived 
to manhood, but was dead when my informant 
communicated the fact to me. He is also dead, 
but his name has descended to one of his sons only, 
as he evidently considered the circumstance too 
unusual to be perpetuated in his own family ; and, 
indeed, it appears to me to be a custom in nomen- 
clature “more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” A. 8. A. 
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Involuntary Versification (2° S. vi. 121. 173.) 
— The Collect for the Thirteenth Sunday after 
Trinity, in use during the present week, is so dac- 
tylic in its character that it is almost impossible to 
read it without marking the rhythm : — 

“ Almighty and merciful God, 
Of whose only gift it cometh 
That thy faithful people do unto Thee 
True and laudable service ; 
Grant, we beseech Thee, 
That we may so faithfully serve Thee in this life, 
That we fail not finally 
To attain Thy Heavenly promises ; 


Through,” & 
WriuiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 

Perhaps the following example may be consi- 
dered worth adding to the many amusing speci- 
mens in Mr. Nicuots’s communications, addressed 
to “N. & Q.” 

Everything Ovid wrote was expressed in poeti- 
cal numbers, as he himself avers : — 
is erat.” 

J. M. G. 

177.) As the French 

“croix” and “ pile” very likely correspond 
verbaps it may help to elucidate 
know that in France “pile” 

armes du 


“ Et quid tentabam scribere ver 
Cross and Pile 1S. vi 
terms 
to the English, | 
the question + 
means “le cété de la monnaie oii sont les 
prince,” and consequently is the reverse or tail of 
the English. F. D. 


(2 


| ee a rs, stating particulars and lowest price, 


HMisceUlanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have at length before us the first part of Mr. Pap- 
worth’s long-expected and much-wanted Alpha beticul 
Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging to Familiesin Great 
Britain and Ireland, forming Ordinary of 
British Armorials, upon an entire ly neu plan, in which th 
Arms are systematically subdivided throughout, 

ranged in Alphaletical Order that the Names of Families 
whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings, Seals, Plate, 
Painted Glass, Brasses, and other Sepulchral Monuments, 
Sculptured « » Painted P whether Medieval or 
Modern, can be readily ascertained. We have transcribed 
the title-page in full that our readers may form some idea 
of the extent and usefulness of the object which Mr. Pap- 
worth has proposed to himself. But it is only by looking 
at the List of Rolls, Printed and Manuscript, which he 
has consulted, and then by examining the results of such 
consultation in the pages of the work itself, any just 


an extensive 


and so ar 


ortraits, ¥c., 


that 
appreciation of the vast labour and unquestion able utility 
of Mr. Papworth’s valuab le contribution to archeological 
knowledge can be obtained, Ws that t 

ance of this First Part will serve, as i 

Subscription List, and to hasten the 

work. 

The new Part (XIII.) of Mr. Chappell’s admirable 
work on & } u” Musi of the Olden Time will 
read with very considerable interest, not only for th 
tory which it gives of many of our most popular Songs; 
but for the editor’s very able illustration of the fact too 
generally lost sight of — that many of gs of Allan 
Ramsay, Burns, and other Scotch Poets, were written to 


hope 


it 


be 
e his- 


he n 
ne 80 


English tunes, and that those tunes being now known by 
the names of their songs pass with the world for Scotch. 
Mr. Chappell, at the conclusion of the present Part, 
touches upon the history of the English Country Dance. 
It is obvious that he does not favour the derivation of 
that damee from the French Contre Danse,—but we 
must reserve farther comment upon this curious point 
until we have the whole of Mr. Chappell’s argument be- 
fore us. Mr. Chappell has as his opponents the late Mr. 
Croker, the Dean of Westminster, the English Opium 
Eater, and others; but he has the advantage of being, on 
a musical point, unquestionably a far higher authority 
than any, perhaps than all of them put together 

Books Recetvep. — A Lecture on the History of Wells 
delivered by Mr. Thomas Serel at the Town Hall, Wells ; 
with Explanatory Notes. An interesting sketch of an im- 
portant locality —a sketch, indeed, which may well form 
the basis of a far more extensive work. 

Shakspeare a Lawyer, by William J. Rushton. If any 
attentive reader of Shakspeare, at the present day, doubts 
that Shakspeare had at some time acquired legal profes- 
sional knowledge, Mr. Rushton’s ingenious Essay may 
well put such doubts to flight. 

Darling's Cyclopedia Bibliographica. Parts VIII. and 
1X. It is really so impossible, within the limits which 
we can afford, to give anything approac hing to a satis- 
factory notion of the contents of these new parts of Mr. 
Darling’s most useful book, that we must necessarily con- 
fine ourselves to a mere record of their publication. 
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“ Nores ano Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Paars. The subscripts for Sramreo Corres for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
wearly Lwoux) is ils. id., which may be i by Post Office Order i 
favour Of Meseas. Bert ano Daroy, 186. Freer Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications ron Tux Eorron should be addressed, 
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